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LITERATURE. 


The History of the Indian Navy (1613-1863). 
By Charles Rathbone Low (Lieutenant 
late Indian Navy), F.R.G.S., &c. In Two 
Volumes. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1877.) 


Tue British Empire in India has the sea for 
its base ; and from the time of the establish- 
ment of the first factory at Surat to the 
present hour the fandamental points bearing 
on the maintenance of our power have 
always been supremacy on the ocean and 
safe communication between England and 
her great Eastern dependency. The first 
voyages to the East undertaken by English- 
men are, therefore, subjects of primary in- 
terest to the student of Indian history, and 
the nature of our supremacy in the East 
cannot be fully appreciated without a 
knowledge of the naval annals of the 
East India Company. The earlier voyages, 
during the seventeenth century, secured 
for the Company a firm footing in 
India. They were led by some of the 
most able and intrepid seamen of the 
age of Elizabeth, and the record of their 
deeds is full of romantic incidents and 
adventures. The period of these early 
voyages is the heroic age of British Indian 
history, and it has never received its due 
share of attention. Meagre abstracts of the 
journals were inserted by Purchas in his 
Pilgrimes, whence they have been copied, in 
a still more abridged form, into subsequent 
compilations. Yet many of the journals 
themselves have been preserved in manu- 
script, and they form materials for a most 
interesting history of the heroic age of 
British India. 

The first voyage of Sir Henry Middleton 
has alone been published in a separate form ; 
and the voyages of Sir James Lancaster are 
about to be issued as one of the volumes of 
the Hakluyt Society’s series. But the 
other journals of the East India Company’s 
earliest sea captains remain in manuscript, 
at least those which have not been de- 
stroyed. An elaborate narrative of Sir Henry 
Middleton’s second voyage by Captain Down- 
ton, the account of Captain Best’s important 
voyage, and of his naval actions with the 
Portuguese, written by Ralphe Crosse, the 
purser, and several others, are in the India 
Office. The manuscript of the story of the 
voyage of Captain Savis, in the course of 
which he opened intercourse with Japan, 
has found its way into the topographical 
depot of the War Office. Many precious 
manuscripts are lost. But ample materials 
remain for an exhaustive history of the early 
East Indian voyages, which are not only 





important as having laid the foundations of 
our Indian Empire, but are rendered classic 
by the glorious deeds of some of our ablest 
Elizabethan navigators, and especially of 
two of our greatest Arctic voyagers. John 
Davis, after having piloted the first English 
and the first Dutch fleets to the Indies, 
ended his noble career in a naval action 
with the Japanese. William Baffin was 
killed while taking scientific observations 
on an island in the Persian Gulf. 

In the journals of the old East Indian 
voyagers many curious pieces of information 
may be picked up, which are of general 
interest to men of letters. For instance, in 
the manuscript of Captain Keelinge’s journal 
in 1607 one of the earliest performances of 
the play of Hamlet is recorded. Weare told 
that while the ships were at Sierra Leone in 
June 1607 the commander ordered plays to 
be acted to amuse the men, and to keep them 
from diceing and idleness; and that the 
plays of Hamlet and King Richard were 
performed in presence of Captains Keelinge 
and Hawkins. 

The second period of Indian naval history 
is not less interesting. It comprises the 
time when the ships and factories, especially 
on the west coast, had to be defended against 
the attacks of Mahratta pirates; and when 
a Bombay Marine had to be formed, in order 
that Englishmen might hold their own in 
the Eastern seas. The defeat of Angria’s 
fleet by Commodore James, and the capture 
of Severndroog, is the most stirring episode 
in the history of this period, which, however, 
is full of deeds of gallantry and daring per- 
formed by the Company’s naval servants ; 
not only against local pirates, but in actions 
with the civilised enemies of England. Not 
the least glorious naval actions recorded in 
the pages of James and Brenton are that 
of Commodore Dance with Admiral Linois, 
and the capture of the Medée by Henry 
Meriton. 

The history of the Indian Navy during the 
present century is a record of much valuable 
war service performed sometimes indepen- 
dently and at others in conjunction with the 
Royal Navy. In the Persian Gulf the 
labours of the officers of the Indian Navy, in 
destroying the nests of pirates, regulating 
the political relations of local chiefs, and 
preserving peace and order, have been of 
great permanent value, and have never been 
adequately recognised. Captain Felix Jones, 
the surveyor of the Red Sea and of Meso- 
potamia, the able Political Agent and gallant 
seaman, whose services in war and during 
peace have been of the highest order and 
extend over half a century, has never re- 
ceived the smallest honorary distinction. 
The almost total absence of recognition 
which has marked the conduct of our 
Government in its dealings with the 
officers of the Indian Navy renders their 
valuable services all the more honourable 
and patriotic. In the Burmese wars, at 
Aden, in China, in the Persian war, and 
during the Indian mutinies, a prominent 
part was taken by the local navy. Its 
officers and men earned that distinction 
which the conscientious performance of 
gallant deeds and good service confers, and 
which is independent of official requital. 

Bat the work of the Indian Navy which 





will be of most permanent value is com- 
prised in their surveys in all parts of the 
Eastern seas, from the coasts of Africa to those 
of China. Surveying-work entails most 
laborious and trying duties, and calls forth 
the highest qualities of a seaman ; and it is 
in this field that the officers of the Indian 
Navy have most eminently distinguished 
themselves. Their surveys were executed 
with very inadequate means and in the face 
of much official discouragement. But they 
were pushed forward to completion with 
admirable zeal and perseverance, and with 
great professional skill and ability. All 
surveys of the seas and coasts from Suez to 
Singapore are due to the Indian Navy; and 
for that service alone its officers deserve an 
honourable and lasting place in the annals 
of British domination in the East. 

The abolition of the Indian Navy was a 
blunder from every point of view, and 
the false step must be gradually retraced. 
But the most serious mischief, and that 
which was most immediately felt, was caused 
by the total cessation of all surveys. In 
1871 the resumption of marine surveys, 
which had been abandoned since the abolition 
of the Indian Navy, was strongly advocated 
by the Geographical Department of the India 
Office ; and the representations then made 
led to the organisation of the present Marine 
Survey Department under the able super- 
intendence of Commander A. D. Taylor, late 
of the Indian Navy. Most useful work has 
since been done, surveys have been executed 
and accurate charts prepared and published, 
and thus one part of the duties which were 
once s0 efficiently performed by the Indian 
Navy is provided for. The first General Re- 
port on the operations of the Marine Survey 
of India was issued by Commander Taylor 
in December 1876. 

A naval history of our Indian Empire 
from the days of Lancaster and Best to tlie 
abolition of a local navy in 1863 was much 
needed ; but the subject had never received 
that share of attention which its importance 
certainly demanded. Lieutenant C. R. Low, 
who has undertaken to supply this desidera- 
tum in our literature, has several qualifica- 
tions for the task. He has already had some 
experience as an author, he is a conscien- 
tious and painstaking student, and his 
former position as an executive officer in the 
Indian Navy has imbued him with the tradi- 
tions of the service, while it has given him 
special facilities for ensuring accuracy and 
completeness, especially in the latter part of 
the work. 

The two volumes, of 550 pages each, 
which comprise Mr. Low’s History of the 
Indian Navy leave nothing to be desired on 
the score of fullness of detail. No pains have 
been spared to present a thorough and com- 
plete narrative of every transaction relating 
to the naval service of the East India Com- 
pany. Indeed, the defect of the work is that 
it is, perhaps, too much loaded with long 
extracts and quotations, not only in the foot- 
notes, which are abundantly voluminous, 
but in the text. Thus the work, in some 
parts at least, is rather a collection of mate- 
rials for history than a history in the exact 
acceptation of the term. 

This is a defect; but it is counterbalanced 
by the merits of the work as a whole, and 
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we think that Mr. Low, who must have been 
embarrassed by the wealth and copiousness 
of his materials, has performed his difficult 
task very creditably. It was evidently a 
labour of love, and he has erred on the right 
side by searching out and preserving, some- 
times perhaps in too much detail, all that 
redounded to the credit of the branch of the 
service to which he belonged. 

The opening chapters, which are devoted 
to an account of the early voyages set forth 
by the East India Company, are disappoint- 
ing. Mr. Low quotes Bruce, and even the 
very modern History of India by Beveridge. 
Both these writers merely copied from Pur- 
chas, while the original manuscript journals 
were accessible, if not to them, certainly 
to Mr. Low. But in the subsequent chap- 
ters there is evidence of careful research, 
resulting in the production of mach new 
and very interesting information. The 
account of the remarkable career of Captain 
McCluer, the eminent surveyor who took 
the strange resolution of abandoning a suc- 
cessful career to settle among the savages of 
the Pelew Islands, is an example of such 
praiseworthy research. McCluer’s story 
had never been fully told before, and 
was worth the telling. It is also to 
Mr. Low’s credit that he allows no 
incident which would in any way in- 
crease the interest which attaches to 
his subject to escape him. Thus the won- 
derful but most truthful story of the loss of 
the Ariel, and of the almost miraculous 
escape of three of her crew, as told by Dr. 
Glen, one of the survivors, in a little 
pamphlet printed for private circulation, 
would probably have been forgotten if Mr. 
Low had not rescued it from oblivion. Such 
episodes certainly add to the interest of the 
work, and serve, in no small degree, to 
enliven its pages. The more important 
actions and other operations are narrated 
with clearness, and in a style befitting the 
subject, while the arrangement of the work 
leaves nothing to be desired. The History 
of the Indian Navy, by Lieutenant Low, 
deserves a place in every library beside the 
works of James and Brenton. 

Ciements R. Markuam. 





North Italian Folk. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. (Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus, 1878.) 


Tuis is a book about which the reviewer 
need not say much. It will go straight 
home at once to the hearts of all who love 
Italy—and how many lovers has not Italy 
already in our North? The key-note is 
struck in the first chapter: “the light is 
everywhere, and everywhere there is some- 
thing to remember.” Better words could 
not be penned to suggest what all upon 
whom has weighed la fatigue du nord seek 
jn an Italian paradise of exiles. Unlike 
many books about Italy, this is written with 
full knowledge of her people and their 
ways. It describes a small piece of the 
loved land; but that piece—the Genoese 
Riviera, stretching southward to the bay 
of Spezia — is painted with the affec. 
tion and with the mastery of one to 
whom it has been a home. All the 
dramatis personae of that enchanted country, 





more full of illusions and of music than any 
theatre of London or Paris or Baireuth, are 
brought before us with simple but artistic 
touches. We recognise our old friend, la 
fioraja, in one chapter, and learn for whom 
she keeps her heart free from the compli- 
ments of counts and would-be fine gentle- 
men carrying their fortunes on their backs. 
In another we take a lesson in fashionable 
bargaining, studied from the life. Ina third 
we are taught to sympathise with the 
labours of fishermen upon the waters. Ina 
fourth we understand the almost autocratic 
influence of the parroco in his mountain 
village. Ina fifth we take a peep into the 
lazy life and airy flirtations of Italian 
villeggiatwra. And so on through a hundred 
scenes. To reproduce them here, or to 
quote the many fine touches which stamp 
these pictures with the authenticity of ob- 
servation and experience, would be to do a 
work of delicate and sympathetic art the 
cruellest injustice. It is enough to thank 
both writer and artist, while rendering the 
higher meed of gratitude to the former, for 
a book which within a moderately short 
compass brings us close to people less known 
perhaps to Englishmen than are many of the 
savage tribes of Africa. No one who loves 
Italy, and wishes for insight into the habits 
of her village populations at the present 
time, should omit to read this charming book 
of Mrs. Comyns Carr. J. A. Symonps, 








Growth of the Spirit of Christianity from the 
First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran 
Era. By the Rev. George Matheson, 
M.A., B.D. In Two Volumes. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1877.) 


To give a clear and adequate account of the 
growth of the spirit of Christianity, from its 
first beginning to the days of Luther, isa task, 
it must be confessed, of the highest difficulty. 
To indicate in a couple of volumes the in- 
fluences within and without the Church 
which, by a series of subtle and almost inde- 
finable changes, first transformed the free 
and elastic teaching of the earliest ages into 
mediaeval scholasticism and then again de- 
posed the scholastic system from its place 
of pre-eminence, is no easy task. It would 
require for its adequate performance very 
uncommon learning, keen insight to dis- 
cern the really efficient causes of change 
amid the crowd of insignificant events, and 
@ concise and vigorous style to embody the 
results of investigation with the least possible 
periphrasis. It can scarcely be said that all 
these qualities are found in Mr. Matheson. 
His learning seems to be somewhat super- 
ficial, his style is florid and rhetorical, and 
we can discover in his work no remarkable 
acuteness or insight. 

The fact is that when he set to work to 
picture the growth of the spirit of Christi- 
anity he was caught by that most mis- 
leading fancy of an analogy between the 
mental growth of a man and that of a com- 
munity. Now, we might perhaps apply such 
an analogy without much strain to the 
natural history of a society of men from the 
time when they formed the ancient “ kitchen- 
middens ” to the time when they became a 
civilised people having liberal arts and laws. 
In such a case it is not an unnatural 





metaphor to call the early state of such a 
society its “childhood,” its civilised state 
its “‘manhood;”’’ and it is no more than a 
metaphor: it does not help us in our in- 
vestigation of its several stages. But it 
would be simply ridiculous to apply it in 
the case of a society founded by some well- 
known teacher in the midst of civilisation 
and in the full light of history. Who, for 
instance, writing the history of the great 
philosophic movement which took its rise 
from Socrates, would dream of taking Plato 
as the representative of the ‘“ child-life,” 
Aristotle as the representative of ‘“ school- 
life,’ and Alexandrian Neo-Platonism—or 
perhaps the Platonism of Mirandola and 
Ficino—as the “manhood”? Yet this is 
very much what Mr. Matheson has done in 
his sketch of the great society founded by 
Jesus Christ. St. Paul and St. Augustine 
find their places in the ‘“child-life;” the 
“ school-life ’’ appears to end with the 
Council of Constance; and then follows 
“the independence of youth.” As this 
seems to end with the appearance of Luther, 
we conjecture that the period from Luther 
to the present day is the “manhood ”—or 
are we already in the decrepitude of age ? 
The bare statement of such a division of 
history is enough. An author naturally 
supposes that the age which has produced 
himself is the age of manhood; but St. 
Augustine or Thomas Aquinas might equally 
have imagined himself to be living in the 
manhood of the Church ; and if a historian 
of the year 3000 were to hit upon the same 
crotchet, he would no doubt place the age 
in which we live at a much lower point in 
the scale of development than his own. 
Some writings of the present day which 
their authors no doubt regard as the 
greatest birth of time may perhaps then 
be classed with “‘ the follies of youth.” 

Mr. Matheson’s scheme by no means 
inspires us with confidence in his powers of 
treating so great a subject as the growth of 
the spirit of Christianity, and as we read we 
cannot but conclude that we have before us, 
not the condensed result of long study and 
careful thought, but slight sketches of 
certain portions of Church history inter- 
spersed with very fanciful reflections. The 
train of events which occasioned the great 
change of thought between the days of 
St. Paul and Luther, far from being made 
clear, is rather obscured by the fanciful 
framework in which the author has set his 
pictures, and the pictures themselves are 
altogether wanting in definiteness. The 
author has not quite made up his mind 
whether he is writing a history or a philo- 
sophical work for the use of those who 
already know the facts of history ; the result 
is that the work is neither historical nor 
philosophical. 

Mr. Matheson rightly sees that the state 
of the world at the time when Christianity 
appeared is a necessary factor in its history ; 
and this “ preparation for the Cross ’’ in the 
world has, he thinks, “not received much 
attention.” In this he is altogether mis- 
taken. To say nothing of special works, 
such as Déllinger’s well-known Vorhalle zwm 
Christenthum, not a German handbook of 
Church history has appeared for many years 
past that does not contain a very much more 
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purpose-like account of the religious, philo- 
sophical, and political circumstances which 
influenced the rising Christianity than that 
which Mr. Matheson has given. But in 
truth his chapter on the “ Preparation for 
the Cross’’ is not an account of the causes 
which rendered a certain portion of the 
world ready to receive Christianity at the 
time when it was first preached, but a very 
fanciful description of the qualities in certain 
ancient religions—some of which only came 
into contact with Christianity at a com- 
paratively late period-—for which, he thinks, 
some answering qualities are found in 
Christianity: “reason is given to China, 
imagination to India, understanding to 
Egypt, and will to Persia. With Greece 
there begins the reconciliation of that which 
was destroyed; and at length in Christi- 
anity the reconstruction is complete, and the 
human race resumes its original position as 
a united and harmonious family” (p. 19). 
We wonder that he could have written this 
last sentence without reflecting that, after 
eighteen hundred years of Christianity, the 
human race is very far from being a “ united 
and harmonious family.” The utterly 
fanciful assignment of qualities to the 
several nations must be obvious to every 
one; why on earth are we to give “reason” 
to China and “ understanding ”’ to Egypt ? 
A fair specimen of Mr. Matheson’s treat- 
ment of the history of the Church itself 
may be found in what he says of Gnosticism 
(pp. 133, ff.) :— 
“Gnosticism is commonly held to have been a 
system, or series of systems, constructed in oppo- 
sition to Judaism; but in truth we cannot, with- 
out qualification, subscribe to such a view. What 
Gnosticism did oppose was neither Judaism nor 
Gentilism, but empiricism, whether Jewish or 
Gentile. It was directed against the devotion to 
the external, in whatever form that might manifest 
itself. . . . Its nature may be summed up in a 
single phrase—the pursuit of the ideal... . It 
is soon apparent to calm reflection that, in study- 
ing the Gnostic teachers, we are standing in the 
presence of men whom chronology alone prevents 
from being the most subtle thinkers of any age, 
and whose thought is only crude because, in ac- 
cordance with its stage of childhood, it is en- 
veloped in a sensuous form,” 


We really have not met with any of those 
who hold that Gnosticism was “ constructed 
in opposition to Judaism.” It represents, 
no doubt, a system unfriendly to Judaism, 
but there is not the least reason to believe 
that any Gnostic system was deliberately 
“constructed ”” to oppose it. For “ the 
pursuit of the ideal’ we would suggest “a 
fondness for the most fantastic, baseless, and 
sometimes monstrous imaginings in prefer- 
ence to the sound teaching which makes for 
righteousness.” Nor can we admit that 
“chronology alone prevented them from 
being the most subtle thinkers of any age ;” 
they were not shut up in a corner of the 
world in the midst of infantile thinkers ; 
what compelled them to adopt or invent in- 
terminable cosmogonies in the age of Anto- 
ninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius? We 
must confess that we can discover in their 
clumsy schemes no trace of subtlety. In 
fact, we have here an excellent specimen of 
the misleading influence of Mr. Matheson’s 
theory ; men who lived in the second century 
must needs be “ina stage of childhood,” 





while in point of fact it was not the age in 
which they lived which hindered them from 
being philosophers, but a propensity to ex- 
plain the mysteries of the world by grotesque 
hypotheses—a propensity which has been a 
bane of religion in all ages. That the con- 
troversy which was occasioned by Gnosticism 
gave a great impetus to intellectual life in 
the Church is probable enough; but we can 
by no means admit that the Gnostics them- 
selves were the friends of culture and 
morality as opposed to formalism. 

Mr. Matheson makes odd blunders in small 
matters which seem to show that he is not 
an accurate student. An erratum gives us a 
specimen of this at the outset—for “ Council 
of Prague,” read “ Council of Brague.” Un- 
fortunately, the correction still needs correct- 
ing ; it should be the sixteenth of the canons 
re-enacted at the first (sometimes called 
second) Councilof Braga; and,astothematter 
cited, to say that suicides were “deprived of 
spiritual intercession” is to give a very 
vague rendering of “ nulla pro illis in obla- 
tione commemoratio fiat.” Probably the 
explanation is that Mr. Matheson took his in- 
formation, as well as theform “ Brague,” from 
some French book. When Gregory VII. was 
besieged by Henry [V.in Rome, we read (vol. 
ii., p. 70) “the Holy Roman Empire defended 
itself with a bravery which . . . puts the old 
secular Empire to shame.”’ To ordinary ap- 
prehension the Holy Roman Empire, or so 
much of it as followed the Emperor, was at- 
tacking, not defending ; but we fear thatMr. 
Matheson supposes the Holy Roman Empire 
to be a synonym for the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion the Continent “‘was governed by two 
despotic sovereigns—the King of France and 
the Emperor of Germany;”’ surely Francis I. 
could not say “ Jamthe State,” and Charles V., 
scarcely an absolute master in his own do- 
minions, was very far indeed from being 
despotic as emperor. We are told (vol. ii, 
p. 252) that in Wiclif’s time the peasantry 
had been “raised into enthusiasm by the 
publication of an anonymous work called 
Piers the Plovghman;” we should have 
thought that in these days most men of fair 
education knew that the writer of The Vision 
of William concerning Piers Plowman was 
named Langland. Wiclif (p. 255) instituted 
“the order of the Lollards;” Wiclif insti- 
tuted no order—unless we call his ‘‘ Poor 
Priests”” an order—but his followers were 
nicknamed “ Lollards” by their scornful 
opponents. 

Bat it is not worth while to dwell on 
details. Weare everywhere met by the same 
faults—fancifulness and want of accurate 
knowledge—and this in a region where 
accuracy and sound judgment are especially 
required. It is a mistake into which several 
writers have fallen to suppose that accuracy 
is not to be looked for in a general sketch. 

S. CHErTuam. 








SWALLOW FLIGHTS. 


Swallow Flights. By Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1878.) 


In these days of imitative art it is refreshing 
to meet with a volume like the present. 
Mrs. Moulton is an American lady ; the fact 
that her work shows no special inflnence 





of either American or English literature is 
therefore in itself some proof of tenacious 
originality. The distinguishing qualities of 
these poems are extreme directness and con- 
centration of utterance, unvarying harmony 
between thought and expression, and a 
happy freedom from that costly elaboration 
of style so much in vogue at present, 
through which lyrical spontaneity cannot 
penetrate. Yet, while thus free from elabora- 
tion, Mrs. Moulton’s style displays rare 
felicity of epithet. Two poems, entitled re- 
spectively ‘Morning Glory” and “ Out in 
the Snow,” are, for instance, brilliant speci- 
mens of word-painting. The first, a descrip- 
tion of summer sunrise, has in it the very 
breath and voice of dawn, the strength and 
freshness of glad awakening life ; the second, 
which paints a winter morning, has all the 
keenness, yet all the exhilaration and glory 
of frosty air and of sunlight upon snow. 

These examples, with others equally 
healthy in tone and vigorous in execution, 
show that when Mrs. Moulton writes sadly, 
her sadness is not of necessity, is neither 
sentimental nor artificial, but only the 
natural outcome of a nature equally sensi- 
tive to pleasure and to pain, and endowed 
with unusual capacities for enjoying or suf- 
fering. Nor is her melancholy merely that 
self-reference. As a rule, it has its souree 
in sympathy with man in general, and takes 
tender note of the perplexities and sufferings 
which belong to his condition. Thus the 
following lines express, with the directness 
we have already praised, feelings which must 
be common to all who have known the first 
bitterness of irreparable loss :— 


“Dear and blessed dead ones, can you look and 
listen 
To the sighing and the moaning down hero 
below? 
Does it make a discord in the hymns of Heaven— 
The discord that jangles in the life you used to 
know? 


When we pray our prayers to the great God above 


you, 
Does the echo of our praying ever glance aside 
your way? 
Do you know the thing we ask for, and wish that 
you could give it— 
You whose hearts ached with wishing, in your 
own little day ? 
Are your ears deaf with praises, you blessed dead 
; of Heaven, 
And your eyes blind with glory, that you cannot 
see our pain ? 
If you saw, if you heard, you would weep among 
the angels, ° 
And the praises and the glory would be for you 
in vain.” 


The poetical faculty of the writer is in no 
way more strongly evinced than by the 
subtlety and suggestiveness of her ideas. 
In a poem where she speculates on what 
may be the condition of men and women 
after death, she speaks— 


“Of the deep grave’s delights, 
Where through long days and nights 
They hear the green things grow— 


Cool-rooted flowers that come 
So near to that still home, 
Their ways the dead must know— 
And shivers in the grass, 
When winds of summer pass, 
And whisper as they go 
Of the mad life above, 
Where men like masquers move; 
Or are they ghosts—who knows ?— 
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Sad ghosts who cannot die, 
And wa'ch slow years go by 
Amid those painted shows?” 

This intimate association of the dead with 
the mysterious and hidden life of nature is 
an idea which could only have occurred to a 
true poet. Not less imaginative is the 
fancied confusion of life with death in 
which both become equally unreal and phan- 
tasmal. 

These poems have another and rare 
merit, with all their imaginative force: 
they are pervaded by the depth and sweet- 
ness of perfect womanhood, and entirely 
free from that trick of mannishness into 
which intellectual women are sometimes be- 
trayed. Indeed, if we except Miss Christina 
Rossetti’s incomparable “ Goblin Market,” 
we can recall no recent poems to which this 
special praise is so eminently due. They 
reveal at times the strength of passion, but 
it is always passion transfigured by love. 
Sometimes the feminine nature asserts itself 
by a mournful irony, subtle as the most 
delicate aroma. Take an instance :— 


“ If on my grave the summer grass were growing, 
Or heedless winter winds across it blowing, 
Through joyous June, or desolate December, 
Ifow long, sweetheart, how long would you re- 
member— 
How long, dear love, how long ? 


Fpr brightest eyes would open to the summer, 
And sweetest smiles would greet the sweet new- 
comer, 
And on young lips grow kisses for the taking, 
When all the summer buds to bloom are breaking— 
How long, dear love, how long? 


To the dim land where sad-eyed ghosts walk only, 
Where lips are cold, and waiting hearts are lonely, 
I would not call you from your youth’s warm 
blisses, 
ill up your glass and crown it with new kisses— 
How long, dear love, how long? 


J'oo gay in June you might be to regret me, 

And living lips might woo you to forget me; 

But ah, sweetheart, I think you would remember 

When winds were weary in your life’s December— 
So long, dear love, so long.” 


We have but brief space to speak of the 
sonnets. They are excellent in construction 
os in spirit, and afford perhaps a closer 
insight than the remaining poems into the 
writer’s personality. Seldom has the hap- 
piness of newly-risen love—or that in- 
credulity of happiness, as natural as the 
incredulity of sorrow—been more finely ex- 
pressed than in the opening sonnet :— 


“ When the great sun sets the glad east aflame 
The lingering stars are swiftly put to flight, 
For day, triumphant, overthrows the night 
And mocks the lights that twinkled till he came— 
‘The waning moon retires in sudden shame, 
And all the air, from roseate height to height, 
Quivers with wings of birds that take the light 
With jubilant music of one tender name. 
So Thou hast risen, now, who art my day, 
And every lesser light has ceased to shine—- 
Pale stars confronted by this dawn of thine 
Like night and gloom and grief have passed 


away ; 
And yet my bliss I fear to call it mine 
Lest fresh foes lurk with unforeseen dismay.” 


In her next volume Mrs. Moulton would 
do well to give us more variety in metre, 
and to overcome an obvious weakness for 
alliteration. There are undoubtedly occa- 
sions when its “artful aid” may render 
good service; but its frequent and needless 
employment tends to weakness rather than 

significance, 





This volume will appeal primarily to 
poets; but its unstrained, simple beauty of 
thought and expression will surely win for 
it a far wider audience. 

Puttie Bourke Marston. 








The Dickens Dictionary: a Key to the Cha- 
vacters and Principal Incidents in the Tales 
of Charles Dickens. By Gilbert A. Pierce. 
With Additions by William A. Wheeler. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1878.) 


To havea Concordance of an author’s works, 
not merely compiled by some enthusiastic 
admirer, homo unius scriptoris, if not libri, 
but actually tendered, and that successfully, 
to the general public for purchase, is a dis- 
tinction which extremely few modern writers 
have attained. All the chief Latin authors 
of the classical era have, indeed, been equipped 
with nearly exhaustive indexes, of which 
Ernesti’s Clavis Ciceroniana is perhaps the 
leading example, but English Concordances 
are rare, and have hitherto been confined to a 
very few poets. Charles Dickens is the first 
prose writer to whom the distinction has 
been extended, and that when John Milton, 
Jeremy Taylor, Oliver Goldsmith, and 
Edmund Burke, to cite no others, are still 
without it. No better proof of very wide 
popularity can be offered; and, though the 
literary utility of the work is by no means 
equal to that of an index to some great 
thinker’s writings, and it is of much less 
importance to know who “ Shiny Villiam” 
was than how to light on an aphorism of John 
Stuart Mill’s, yet no such labour is quite 
thrown away, and, if no one else be found to 
commend the labours of Messrs. Pierce and 
Wheeler, they are sure to be blessed by the 
framers and solvers of double acrostics, who 
will find a treasure of puzzles ia the obscurer 
books here indexed. 

The plan of the work is as follows:— 
First comes an alphabetical catalogue of 
Dickens’s works, with their dates, from 
January, 1834, when the first of the 
Sketches by Boz appeared, till the publica- 
tion of the last number of Hdwin Drood, in 
1870. Then each book is taken separately, 
in the order of issue, and an outline of the 
plot, succeeded by a full list of its dramatis 
personae, with explanatory definitions, some- 
times running to the length of several lines, 
is set out. Wherever one of the more cele- 
brated characters occurs, a long extract, 
chosen to give a salient example of the 
peculiarities assigned it by the author, suc- 
ceeds the definition; and sometimes pas- 
sages intended to exhibit the general style 
are selected also. Thus, under Pickwick, 
we have part of the Chatham review; the 
drive to Dingley Dell; part of the Eatanswill 
election; the day out shooting in Captain 
Boldwig’s grounds; the trial of Bardell v. 
Pickwick; Mr. Winkle’s duel; and various 
paragraphs touching the two Messrs. Weller. 
And the account of each longer story is closed 
with a table of contents of the principal in- 
cidents in each chapter. When the last of the 
minor reprinted pieces has been treated in the 
main volume, there is added a catalogue, 
classified according to social position, of most 
of the classifiable personages whose names 
have occurred, and the whole book ends with 
a complete index of proper names, amount- 





ing, according to an estimate in the Preface, 
which we have not been at the pains to 
verify, to more than seventeen hundred and 
fifty entries. Some of the minor writings 
thus.analysed are of such very small interest 
even now that nothing short of veritable 
enthusiasm can have induced the compilers 
to include them. Such are that very poor 
satire, the ‘‘Mudfog Association,” and not a 
few of the mere “ pot-boilers” among the 
reprinted pieces; but they help the com- 
pleteness of the volume. It is not, however, 
a perfect Concordance, nor is it possible that 
it should have been made so without indefi- 
nite increase of bulk, even had the long 
extracts, which do not seem quite in place, 
been retrenched. The brief descriptions and 
definitions are not always happily worded 
—a fault common to Noted Names of 
Fiction, another book of reference compiled 
by one of the partners in this undertaking— 
and there is no attempt at all at making an 
Index of Ideas. Thus, if anyone wish to 
find out readily what opinions Dickens ex- 
pressed at any time as to war, or education, 
or social usages, and such-like subjects, he 
will get no help whatever from the Dickens 
Dictionary ; but as Charles Dickens holds his 
place among English novelists, not by any 
such tenure as George Eliot's or Thackeray’s, 
but mainly as a delineator of characters 
marked by some eccentricity or grotesque- 
ness, this defect is not likely to be seriously 
felt, and we may thankfully take the goods 
afforded us. A more serious fault, but one 
which the limitations of the title-page do 
not allow the reader fairly to blame, is that 
the book is no he!p at all for verifying 
quotations, or for assigning any phrase to 
its speaker: so that it will not, for example, 
enable anyone to find whether Sam Weller, 
Mark Tapley, or Dick Swiveller is to be 
credited with some familiar saying. A col- 
lection of the most noteworthy passages of 
the sort would be of much more value than 
the imperfect classified index mentioned 
above, which would be useless even if com- 
plete, and might be wisely omitted, if space 
be needed, from the next edition. 
Ricnarp F. LirtLepate. 








HISTORY OF ARAB CIVILISATION. 


Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Cha- 
lifen. Von Alfred von Kremer. Band 
If. (Wien: Braumiiller, 1877.) 


(Second Notice.)* 


TourNING to the second of the two classes 
into which we have divided Herr von Kre- 
mer’s chapters, our attention is instantly 
seized by the essay on Arab poetry (viii.), 
an-interesting and tolerably full account of 
the characteristics of ancient Arab song, and 
its gradual change and eventual disappear- 
ance under the Khalifs. The earliest poetry 
is precisely what one would be led to expect 
from the surroundings of the people. Far 
from the trouble of the world, barred by 
wild wastes from the stranger, the Arab lived 
the free, careless, happy life of a child, en- 
joying to the uttermost the good the gods 
had sent him, delighting in the face that 
Nature showed him, inspired by the 
glorious breath of the deserts that were 





* See Acapemy, February 2, 1878. 
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His poetry rings of that 
desert life. It is emotional, passionate, 
seldom reflective. Not the end of life, the 
whence and the whither, but the actual pre- 
sent joy of existence was the subject of his 
song. Vivid painting of nature is the great 
characteristic of this poetry: it is natural, 
anpolished, unlaboured. The people’s life is 
another frequent theme—the daily doings of 
the herdsman, the quiet pastoral life, on the 
ene hand; on the other, the deeds of the 
chiefs, war, plunder, the chase, wassail, 
revenge, friendship, love. Then, too, there 
were satires on rival tribes, panegyrics on 
chiefs, laments for the dead. This oldest 
poetry may be described as wholly objective, 
artless, childlike. 


“Just as the language knows but the present and 
the past, so the ancient Arab lived but in to-day 
and yesterday. The future is nought to him: he 
seizes the present with too thorough abandonment 
to have an emotion left for anything beyond. He 
troubles himself not with what fate the morrow 
may bring forth, he dreams not of a beautiful 
future—only he revels in the present and his 
glance looks backwards alone. Rich in ideas and 
impressions, he is poor in thought. He drains 
hastily the foaming cup of life, he feels deeply 
and passionately; but it is as though he were 
never conscious of the coming of the thoughtful 
age which, while it surveys the past, as often 
turns an anxious glance to the unknown future, 
to guess what shall be allotted to the coming 
eace.” 


With the establishment of Islam this old 
poetry came to its end, at least in the towns 
and cities; it still lived for a time in the 
mouths of the people and at the camps of 
the still-conquering armies. But the order 
of things was changed, and it could no 
fonger be the natural outcome of the poet’s 
life. The old war-songs, the wild nature- 

inting, gave place more and more to the 
soft theme of love, to the praise of wine and 
debauchery, and to a sentimental tone abso- 
lutely foreign to the strong fervid poetry of 
the older Arabs. The new poetry smacked 
of the contemptible Court of Damascus; it 
had lost much of the nobility of its ancestry. 
The vanity and luxurious idleness of the 
“‘Ommiade ” Khalifs led them to maintain 
poets-laureate, who were called upon to 
write laudatory odes to the Prince of the 
Faithful and to amuse him with their songs. 
Such work does not fit in with the poet- 
nature. The Khalifs, as a result, kept not 
poets but a set of rhymesters, who could turn 
a graceful couplet on the spur of the mo- 
ment and endeavoured to atone for the want 
of Geist by the refinements of art. They 
sought out rare words; they arranged com- 
plicated metres ; in fact, they did their very 
best to manufacture themselves poets; but 
they failed—not, however, in popularity, for 
the Court delighted in word-playing and 
elegant conceits. But there were still men 
who had not utterly lost the fine spirit 
of the older poetry. Indeed, contact with 
higher civilisations and the enlargement of 
ideas resulting from that contact and from 
the changed position of the Muslims, seems 
to have exercised a remarkable influence on 
some rare minds. In a few of the later 
schools of poets we find something of the 
naturalness and simplicity of the older 
poetry combined with the thoughtfulness 
aud earnestness which could only come after 


his home. 





the spread of the nation. We have types 
of two classes of men in Abi-Nuwas and 
Abu-l-’Atahiya, whom Herr von Kremer 
would have the Heine and Riickert of the 
Arabs. Abt-Nuwas is the courtly poet, the 
man of wine and slave-girls, the genius of the 
drinking-bout, the universal sceptic, caring 
for nothing but ‘‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” His poetry is full 
of brilliant fantasy, light satire, charming 
turns of grace. He is the genial singer of 
the upper ranks. Abu-l-’Atahiya is very 
different. He speaks to the people; his 
poetry has something of the grave simplicity 
of the older poets ; he is earnest, thoughtful, 
sorrowful, stirred by the spirit of chivalry 
and honour that inspired his forefathers, but 
which had now nearly vanished from the 
nation. Moved by the misery he looks upon, he 
is the voice of the oppressed people against 
the Court and its favourites. But such poets 
are rare in Muslim history ; two only followed 
Abu-l-’Atahiya—one was Abi-Firds El- 
Hamdani, whose ode to his mother is perhaps 
the most beautiful piece quoted in this book ; 
and the other the philosophical poet, El- 
Ma’arry. Most poets, like El-Mutanebby, 
followed the tendency to exaggeration, to 
word-playing, to searching out obscure 
words—in fact, to providing work for com- 
mentators. 


“ After El-Ma’‘arry [c. a.p. 1000] no great Arab 
poet stepped forth: there were word-artificers, 
more or less clever verse-smiths; but true poetry, 
the free dauntless flight of the unfettered spirit, 
ever striving after new paths, was gone. The 
literary downfall went hand in hand with the 
social and political” (p, 395). 


In chapter ix. Herr von Kremer reviews 
the whole range of Arabic literature under 
the khalifs. It need not be said that one 
chapter, even of one hundred pages, is too 
short a space for so wide a subject. The 
earliest literature was, as might be expected, 
theological and grammatical; the former to 
keep pure the faith, the latter to preserve the 
“‘perspicuous Arabic tongue” of the Kuran. 
Disputes on both points had early arisen. 
The free discussion permitted at Damascus 
between Christians and Muslims had led to 
some slight heresies: political differences 
among Muslims had created great schisms ; 
and a very considerable and sufficiently bitter 
polemical literature was the result. Herr 
von Kremer’s account of the works of the 
theologians, the traditionists, the commen- 
tators, the grammarians, lexicologists, and 
scholiasts on the poets, is, we must say, ex- 
ceedingly inadequate. The subject is doubt- 
less a dull one ; but it is too important a part 
of Arabic literature to be lightly passed over. 
His account of the historians is much better, 
and we are glad to see that he estimates the 
Arab writers as highly as they deserve, and 
evidently has no sympathy with the vulgar 
notion that an Oriental cannot be an his- 
torian. Herr von Kremer’s notices of Ibn- 
Kuteybeh, El-Beladhury, El-Hamdany, El- 
Mes’tidy (‘the Herodotus of the Arabs’’), 
and El-Biriny, the leaders of the elder 
school of historians, though too brief, are 
pointed and clear, and will give some idea 
of the merits of the Arab writers to the 
general reader: the Orientalist, of course, 
knows these great works as his constant 
helpers. Perhaps the most interesting part 





of the literary sketch is the account of the 
geographers. There are few things more re- 
markable in the history of Arab literature 
than the enormous diligence and activity of 
these men. The taste for travel, encouraged 
by the Pilgrimage and by the necessity 
of visiting certain divines learned in the 
law, in order to study at their feet and 
acquire a knowledge of the traditions and 
decisions, added to the natural restlessness 
of the original Arab character, set men travel- 
ling over the whole Mohammadan world col- 
lecting notes with an industry unsurpassed. 
Herr von Kremer’s accounts of El-Mukad- 
desy and Yakut are well worth reading. We 
have not space to follow him through his 
history of Arab science, the translations of 
Greek and Indian books, Khuwdrezmy’s 
Algebra (the source of algebra in Europe), 
the advance made in geometry, spherical 
trigonometry, optics, astronomy; the state 
of medicine ; the knowledge of botany, mine- 
ralogy, zoology, and the rest. Everyone 
knows that Europe owes her early scientific 
knowledge almost wholly to the Arabs ; but, 
as someone has said, it is a debt universally 
admitted and always ignored. Those who 
forget it will do well to read Herr von Kre- 
mer’s section on the subject. We can only 
refer to it here; nor can we do more than 
mention the very meagre section on Arab 
logic and philosophy, the account of prose 
literature, and the notices of Muslim libraries. 
As a whole, chapter ix. is interesting but 
unsatisfactory. It is far too slight; and it 
lacks the only quality that could atone for 
slightness—it is not connected. It is a col- 
lection of literary statistics, not a history of 
literature. 

We must pass over the chapter on Trade, 
and briefly notice the conclusion—“ Die Ur- 
sachen des Verfalles.” The causes of the 
downfall of the Arab empire Herr von Kre- 
mer justly finds in the gradual disintegration 
of the State, the oppression of the poor by 
the rich, and the loss of national feeling in 
the mixture of races. The destruction of the 
centralising principle by the springing-up of 
dynasty after dynasty on the skirts of the 
empire, their approach nearer and nearer to 
the khalif’s capital, and the admission of 
Turkish mercenaries as a body-guard to the 
Prince of the Faithful, were sufficient reasons 
for the political overthrow. A kingdom 
weakened by the perpetual jealousies of rival 
dynasties, whose internecine wars spread de- 
struction and wretchedness over the land, 
could ill withstand the onslaught of the in- 
vading Mongols. The people were heartily 
sick of governors who only looked upon them 
as proper subjects for extortion, and who 
made use of their courage only in fighting 
against their fellow-countrymen. The na- 
tional feeling of the settled Arab was gone ; 
he had intermingled too closely with other 
races to keep much of the old nature about 
him. He was too bitterly oppressed, too in- 
secure of his very life, to care about helping 
his present tyrants against invaders whom he 
could scarcely believe worse than the invaded. 
Hence the kingdom divided against itself 
fell; and with it fell that literature and learn- 
ing which had long been the admiration of 
the world. Herr von Kremer gives a terrible 
list of plagues and famines, and we cannot 
but accept his account of the extreme misery 
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of the people as no whit exaggerated. So 
long as the rulers of Islam are what they have 
hitherto been, the kingdoms of the Muslims 
must perish. 

On the whole we are disappointed with 
Herr von Kremer’s Culturgeschichte. Several 
of the essays in it are well written, but 
though it may perhaps pass as a Geschichte, 
it is not what the English call a History. 

Srantey Lane Poo.e. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin McCarthy. 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1877.) 

Children of Nature. By the Karl of Desart. 
(London: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 

Ida Milton. By Graham Stephenson. (Lon- 
don: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 

Thomas Brown’s Will. By Adolphus Pohl. 
(London: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 


Mer. Justin McCarrtny is, on the whole, a 
disappointing sort ofa writer. He is so clever 
and so careful that we are led not only to 
expect a great deal from him, but to get so 
much that it becomes an injury to us that we 
should get no more. The intention of his 
characters is always so just and right, their 
execution is always so thoroughly well 
motivée, there are so many sparklets in the 
way of phrases, sentences, speeches even, 
about them that the book in which it all 
occurs seems continually on the point of 
being quite excellent. This quality it never 
actually attains to, either as a whole or in 
detail. The final impression, therefore, is 
one of disappointment, but of disappointment 
mingled with respect. The author, it is easy 
to see, is not of right athletic stuff; bat his 
weakliness has been so well and subtly 
trained, and he knows the measure of him- 
self so exactly, that he shows for the moment 
in the ring to far greater advantage than 
rivals not a few who are much more vigor- 
ously endowed than himself. That there 
should be a slight savour of midnight oil 
about his pages is hardly, in these days of 
cheap thought and reckless handiwork, an 
unpardonable thing. The odour is, after all, 
of the slightest, and itis not now so common 
as to be anywhere offensive. Of all this 
Miss Misanthrope points the moral, and that 
not unpleasantly. It rejoices ina more dis- 
tinctly individualised type of heroine than 
Dear Lady Disdain, but it is scarcely so good a 
novel. Itis, however, avery creditable piece 
of craftsmanship in its way, and its dulness 
is only a matter of pages or chapters. It is 
bright and kindly; it is well apprehended and 
almost as well done ; and there are evidences 
everywhere of a quite uncommon reticence 
and sobriety that are commendable indeed. 
The diaiogue is unusually apt and plausible, 
if it is never strong with the strength of utter 
precision and truth. As was to be expected, it 
contains not a little caricature of the well- 
bred, thin, good-tempered order—of Du 
Maurier in words, as it were. And with 
many quiet felicities of phrase there is now 
and then a hint of something sufliciently 
like epigram to be exceedingly acceptable. 
As a story it counts for little. Mr. 
McCarthy has only velleities of plot; his 
function is to be, more or less guardedly, 
psychological. Some of his studies are 
successful enough—as, for instance, that of 





Miss Misanthrope herself, who is gracefully 
and acutely imagined, and handled with a 
great deal of dexterity, and with something 
which, if not exactly force, is very much 
like it: as, to take a still happier example, 
that of Mr. Money (the name, by the way, 
is suspiciously suggestive of Brassey), whose 
portraiture seems to me quite the best thing 
in the book. The hero is a weakling, but he 
is well meant, and it is not possible to be 
hard on good intentions, As for the species 
of poetaster who is made to be at once the 
fool and the villain of the drama, he is at 
best a poor, shambling, half-witted sort of 
creation, and one that cannot be approved of 
from any point of view whatever. The 
aptest sketch is that of the gifted lady who 
has to resign her blue china because her 
regard for it is imperilling the safety of her 
immortal soul. 

If the Earl of Desart’s intention, in writing 
Children of Nature, were the production of 
a work that should be a bad—a very bad— 
novel, and a disagreeable—a very disagree- 
able—book, it must be said that he has suc- 
ceeded quite admirably. London society is 
in a very miserable way indeed, if what he has 
chosen to utter concerning it be true. Ac- 
cepting his view of it, one is fain to confess 
that it deserves no better noyelist than the 
one that in him it seems to have got. Society, 
as the Earl of Desart pictures it, is an 
agglomeration of all the smaller vices with 
a few of the more dubious virtues. To be 
within its pale is apparently to forfeit all 
claim to consideration from the outer world. 
Everybody is abominably loose, everybody is 
atrociously vulgar; everybody speaks the 
wretchedest English, and talks the nastiest 
nonsense conceivable ; everybody is blessed 
with an ignoble soul and a set of traditions 
—moral, practical, and intellectual—that 
jump but too well with it. And that is all 
that can, or need, be said about them. The 
only good thing in the book appears to be 
a parody of Miss Broughton, which, in its 
way, is not lacking in spirit. All the rest, 
like the knight’s honour, is emphatically 
naught. 

It is to be conjectured that the Graham 
Stephenson who is responsible for Ida 
Milton: or, To Be or Not to Be is of the 
softer sex. It is barely possible to under- 
stand why she should have written Ida 
Milton, and it is altogether impossible to 
discover why she should have printed it. It 
is a wild work. Ida Milton, it seems, is 
under a curse. She falls in love at first 
sight with an idiotic Fellow of Merton, who 
reciprocates the feeling, but is prevented from 
giving it timely utterance by the warnings 
ofa friend. Ida is naturally incensed, and 
goes forth to avenge herself upon the world 
of men, This she does with such striking 
success that in the course of a single 
chapter one aspirant is driven to bettering 
himself at a University; a second takes to 
drink so seriously as to die of it; a third 
expires of disappointment and a consump- 
tion; and a fourth, the only son of his 
mother, is led to seek and find a soldier’s 
grave in the trenches before Sebastopol. 
All comes right in the end, of course, and 
the Fellow of Merton is at last allowed 
to marry Ida, and take orders, but not 
before such a quantity of nonsense has 





been talked as is actually appalling. Here 
is @ specimen: it is the idiotic Fellow of 
Merton who speaks, with reference, of course, 
to the ferocious Ida :— 


“ You do not know that snake-like she strove to 
twine her beauty and her fascination about my 
weakness, that she might sting me and delight 
herself with my writhings. You do not know 
that she has clung tremblingly to these arms, and 
dropped warm tears upon these hands, that she 
might draw my ignorant footsteps into her net, 
and then mock at my feeble and presumptuous. 
credulity. But I was warned beforehand, and 
robbed her of her triumph.” 


Here is another, the human interest of which 
came home to the writer of these lines with 
a great deal of force :—“I shall be all right 
when I have got rid of these books, and had 
some tea.”” These words, which occur early 
in the second volume, are really prophetic. 
If Ida Milton were universally read their 
application would be universal too. 

There is not much, saving a certain quality 
of extreme badness, which is noteworthy in 
Thomas Brown’s Will, but there would seem 
to be a point or two of interest in the per- 
sonality of its author. This gentleman, who. 
is quite too evidently a German and a com- 
mercial person, appears to have taken him- 
self so seriously as to have determined that 
he is capable of writing well and wisely de 
omni re scibili et quibusdam aliis. As a con- 
sequence he has taken the opportunity 
afforded by the evolution of a novel of in- 
dulging in the composition of an intermin- 
able series of essays, the dulness and point- 
lessness of which, as contrasted with their 
brevity, are little less than phenomenal. 
There is nothing like a human being in the 
book, and not the ghost of a story. Itisa 
dreary dance of shadows, quite too inexpres- 
sibly tedious to be tolerable to anyone, even 
for the sake of its absurdities, which are 
glaring and manifold. W. E. Hencey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Armenia and the Campaign of 1877. By CO. B. 
Norman, late Special Correspondent of the Times 
at the Seat of War. (Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) 
Captain Norman landed in Armenia full of preju- 
dices in favour of the Turks. Experience, however, 
not only modified, but completely reversed his 
ideas, and it is extremely interesting to follow the 
process by which this result was attained. Very 
conscientious, very active, and very observant, it 
is impossible not to feel that Captain Norman may 
be trusted. He possesses, moreover, the advantage 
ofa military training and much previous acquaint- 
ance with Orientals, which circumstances add great 
weight to his testimony. Among other things, 
Captain Norman gives valuable information concern- 
ing the composition, organisation, pay, &c., of the 
Turkish and Russian armies. All soldiers are 
gathering as much as they can about the effects of 
modern rifles in action, and Captain Norman 
naturally chronicled all that he observed on that 
point. At the battle of Taghir he noticed some 
Turks opening at a distance of 1,500 yards. They 
paid, however, no attention to their sights, “ firing 
wildly in the air, giving what elevation they con- 
sidered necessary.” They also wasted their am- 
munition most recklessly. In the middle of the 
action eight Turkish battalions defended a portion 
of the position. 

“Very few of the enemy showed themselves, and 
these only at a distance of 800 yards. Yet a ceaseless 
rattle from the Henry-Martini told the tale that am- 
munition would soon run out unless the officers could 
restrain the men from such reckless waste of what 
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Juter on would be such priceless material ; but instead 
of this the officers seemed to encourage them.” 
Notwithstanding this extravagance, one regiment 
at all events had gone into action with only fifteen 
rounds per man! At the battle of Zewin the 
Russians attacked the Turkish shelter-trenches ten 
times, each time with the utmost gallantry, but 
could never, so deadly was the fire, get within 
200 yards of their object. As in Europe, the 
Turks and Russians showed great readiness on 
occasion to decide the issue with the bayonet. 
An instance of this was afforded on Novem- 
ber 9, when General Heimann endeavoured at 
daybreak to carry Erzeroum by a coup de main, 
An advanced Junette was, indeed, captured by sur- 
rise, and the garrison made prisoners, but the 
aptain Pasha, taking the alarm, advanced with 
half a battalion of a newly formed regiment and 
discovered that the work was in the hands of the 
enemy. 
“Without giving the matter a thought, he fixed 
bayonets, and straightway charged them. A san- 
guinary hand-to-hand fight took place inside, but 
such was the impetuosity of the onslaught that the 
Russians were fairly driven out of the work, not 
before they had removed the garrison, consisting of 
20 officers and 500 men.” 


Of the scandalous misconduct of the Turkish 
Government with regard to the treatment of the 
sick and wounded Captain Norman speaks with 
generous indignation, and brings forward ample 
proof in support of his indictment. We cannot 
do better than conclude this brief notice with the 
following extract :— 

“ Armies without a single doctor are sent 100 miles 
from the nearest hospital, and sick and wounded men 
are left to drag their weary limbs as they best may 
to the nearest harbour cf refuge; no preparations 
are made for their transport, no escort sent with 
them to obtain shelter or food at the various villages 
en route; they are left unprovided with money to 
ret themselves even the commonest necessaries 
of life.” 


The Duties of the General Staff. By Major- 
General Brousart von Schellendorf. Translated 
from the German by W. A. H. Hare, Lieut. R.E. 
(CO. Kegan Paul and Co.) Since the close of 
the Franco-German War, few military works 
have appeared which are more deserving of close 
and attentive study in this country than Von 
Schellendorf’s account of the duties of the 
General Staff of the German Army, and Lieut. 
Hare has done good service in providing a trans- 
lation for English readers. All that relates to 
the organisation and duties of a General Staff 
which has successfully conducted two such im- 
portant campaigns as those against Austria in 
1866, and against France in 1870-71, must neces- 
sarily be of deep interest to the military student ; 
no one is better qualified to write on these 
subjects than the chief of the General Staff of 
the Guard Corps, and he treats them with a full- 
ness which leaves little to be desired. A brief 
historical sketch of the development of the 
General Staff of the Prussian Army leads to a 
critical examination of the existing state of the 
General Staffs of other European armies. Great 
importance is attached to the independent position 
which the German General Sta occupies in the 
organisation of the army, and this circumstance is 
said to have been one of the principal causes of 
its brilliant achievements in recent campaigns. 
In England there is no Chief of the Staff and no 
“General Staff regarded as a special body of 
officers ; ” whether this be right or wrong—and, in 
this country, there is much to be said on both 
sides of the question—it cannot be denied that 
there is much truth in the argument (p. 28) that 
“the same person who is charged with the neces- 
sary preparations in time of peace, should be en- 
trusted with the execution of the operations in 
war.” The peace formation and administration 
of the German Army, as well as the office duties 
which fall to the lot of General Staff officers 
attached to army corps and divisions, are described 





in great detail, and there are some interesting 
remarks on the German system of recruitment. 
The most important chapters of Von Schellen- 
dorf's book are, however, those devoted to “ Ma- 
noeuvres” and “ Reconnaissances ;” they are full 
of practical hints and suggestions, the result of 
many years’ experience in peace and war, and no 
officer can read them carefully without adding 
something to his stock of knowledge. While 
cordially recommending Lieut. Hare’s translation 
to the attention of officers of all branches of the 
service, we cannot help regretting that the pub- 
lishers should have considered it necessary to fix 
such a high price for a work illustrated by no 
maps or diagrams. 

The Essays of Montaigne. Translated by 
Charles Cotton. Edited by W. C. Hazlitt. 
(Reeves and Turner.) The plan upon which Mr. 
Hazlitt has proceeded in this very handsome edi- 
tion of Montaigne is, we think, a little open to 
exception. He says in his Preface that the be- 
setting sin of Florio and Cotton wasa “ propensity 
to reduce the language and phraseology of their 
author to the language and phraseology of the 
age and country to which they belonged.” Now, 
in the first place, we venture to think that the 
sinfulness of this sin is a matter of some doubt. 
Literal rendering of work so saturated with pecu- 
liarities as Montaigne’s is apt to be the greatest of 
all possible treasons, and though both Florio and 
‘hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton” undoubtedly took 
liberties at which our nineteenth-century transla~ 
tors would be aghast, it is very questionable 
whether they did not thereby achieve by the only 
way possible their end, which was, we suppose, to 
give the merely English reader as nearly as might 
be the same advantage as the French. Again, if 
Mr. Hazlitt was, on principle, dissatisfied with 
this proceeding, he should surely have translated 
the essays de novo, without reference to Cotton at 
all. However, he has not thought fit so to do, 
but has contented himself with correcting the in- 
fidelities of Cotton, and adding matter from the 
French edition of 1854. One thing he has done 
of the goodness of which there can be no doubt. 
He has verified and retranslated all the quotations 
which have usually, both in French and English 
editions, been in a very evil plight. The com- 
posite version is by no means bad of its kind, 
though it almost inevitably lacks raciness and 
character. We wish Mr. Hazlitt had adopted the 
useful plan more common in France than in 
England, of prefixing a competent critical Intro- 
duction to his book. A translation of Montaigne 
is almost necessarily addressed to a public which 
is by no means superior to such a thing, and the 
author is one of whom it is as well to have some 
general idea before sitting down to his study. 
However, such as the book is we are very glad to 
welcome it, and hope it will have a large circle of 
readers. These readers may, at any rate, comfort 
themselves with the thought that they have got 
the great essayist entire and ungarbled. A Bowd- 
lerised and improved Montaigne is perhaps the 
most absurd of all such absurdities. 


Dublin Doggerels, by Edwin Hamilton (Dub- 
lin: Smyth), are exactly what they very honestly 
describe themselves to be. Some of them are 
burlesque descriptions of places in or near the Irish 
metropolis; others are parodies or reminiscences of 
more serious poetry; and most of them are not below 
the level of the less good work in the old Comic 
Almanacs. Read separately in manuscript and by 
a select circle, they might not be unamusing, for 
the author is not destitute of a certain dry humour. 
Dryness, however, without body is apt to be a 
little wiry, and this, we must confess, is too often 
the case with these Doggerels. The last piece, 
moreover—a burlesque poem on “ Ariadne,” which 
appears to haveobtained the Vice-Chancellor's prize 
at Dublin University—is decidedly below the not 
very lofty level of its fellows. The university of 
Swift and Moore would seem to have been rather 
hard-up for poetical youth when it decorated Mr. 
Hawailton. 





Mr. W. M. Hatsert, the author of An Expo- 
sition of Economic and Financial Science (Re- 
mington), has been unfortunate in his estimate 
of the qualities necessary for treating his subject, 
Political economy is a theme full of interest ; but 
perhaps there is nothing which so imperatively 
demands clear language on the part of its ex- 
positors. This demand can hardly be said to be 
answered by an author who writes “among one 
of the most learned and able of our recent econo- 
mists,” “ making their facts and opinions unexclu- 
sively his own,” “ to few are given that prophetic 
glance,” “no one can but admire,” and of whose 
sentences this may serve asa specimen:—“ Complex 
as the enquiry into such a cause or con-causes 
must necessarily be, as the oscillations of so muta- 
ble a thing as credit must be ever oscillating 
between a positive and a negative pole, or from a 
maximum to a minimum stage or condition: still 
it is principally into this condition we wish to 
enter upon, and, if it is possible, give an exposition 
on this part of our subject, endeavouring to give 
an outline of those laws under which these phases 
appear as applicable to all time.” Mr. Halbert’s 
“ part of his subject ” is the doubtless interesting 
question of the recurrence in cycles of commercial 
depressions, &c. We cannot say that his collec- 
tion of facts is at all exhaustive, or that his in- 
ferences from them are at all conclusively presented. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Unver the title of Tropical Nature, Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace has in the press a new volume of 
essays, which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 


A paper of Mr. Ruskin’s, completed just before 
his illness, will appear in the University Maga- 
zine for April. 

Tue course of lectures recently delivered by 
Mr. R. Bosworth Smith at the Royal Institution 
on “Carthage and the Carthaginians” will very 
shortly be published by Messrs. Longmans in the 
shape of a connected History, with much addi- 
tional matter, and with illustrations and many 
maps and plans. 


WE hear that the Secretary of State for India 
in Council has subscribed for fifty copies of Mr. 
Low’s History of the Indian Navy. 


Mr. W. T. Toornton, C.B., has in the press a 
volume entitled Word for Word from Horace, 
being a literal versification of Horace’s Odes. It 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Oo. 


Tue same publishers are about to add a volume 
of selections from the poems of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold to their well-known Golden Treasury 
Series. 


CrsarE Cant, the Rassegna Settimanale states, 
is publishing three episodes of contemporary history 
—(1) Monti; (2) Ll Coneiliatore et Carbonari; 
(3) Manzoni. 

WE understand that Mr. J. A. Symonds, whose 
health has compelled him to establish himself for 
some time at Davos in the Grisons, is employing 
his leisure in printing a volume of original verse, 
which will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co, 


Messrs. Wut. Cortins, Sons and Co. have 
in the press, and will publish shortly, an edition 
of Bacon’s Essays, I-XXXI., with Life, Intro- 
duction, and Notes, by the Rev. Henry Lewis. 


Messrs. Bett AND Sons write to inform us 
that Mr. E. OC. Beasley’s translation of Lessing’s 
Laocoon, lately referred to by a correspondent as 
out of print, will be included in an edition of 
Lessing’s works which will shortly be added to 
Bohn’s Standard Library. 

WE understand that Mr. A. W. Bennett, Lec- 
turer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital, is en- 
gaged on an introductory handbook of — 
gamic Botany, to be published in the “ Inter- 
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national Scientific Series;” and that he will be 
extremely glad of any recent original memoirs, 
English or foreign, bearing on any branch of the 
subject, which the authors may be inclined to 
send him. 


Anovut this time last year we noticed the com- 
memoration of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, U.S. The Baltimore Evening Bulletin 
contains a full account of the proceedings which 
took place at the second of these anniversaries, on 
the 22nd of last month. Addresses were delivered 
by the President of the University, Professor 
Gilman, and by Professor Remsen, who fills the 
Yhair of Chemistry. Our readers will not have 
forgotten that Johns Hopkins University was 
founded with the special object of securing a home 
for mature study and scientific research side by 
side with active teaching. It appears that the 
total number of students is still small, but that by 
means of the “ Fellows” and “Seminaries” the 
intentions of the founder are already beginning to 
bear fruit. The speech of Professor Remsen gives 
a long list of the subjects, both in history and 
physical science, in which original work has been 
performed during the past year. We should like 
to quote at length from this Report, but space only 
permits us to observe that all the fellows or en- 
dowed students, twenty in number, “ submitted 
to the faculty at the close of the academic year 
satisfactory reports of their perennial work.” Of 
the value of their labours only a specialist in 
each case could speak. We could wish that 
the attention of the University Commissioners 
in this country were properly drawn to the success 
of this interesting experiment, in which the 
advancement of knowledge is regarded as the 
one supreme aim of academical life both among 
the Professors themselves and the elder students. 


Tue Scholastic Register, a monthly journal de- 
voted to the interests of the scholastic profession, 
has recently passed into new hands. The current 
number, the first of a new series, is now before 
us. Besides various articles, some of which are 
contributed by well-known educationalists, it con- 
tains a full record of the various changes and 
other events that have taken place at the public 
schools and universities. But the specialty of 
the Scholastic Register is to be a series of ex- 
amination papers adapted to the curriculum of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
The papers will be drawn up by gentlemen whose 
names will be appended as a guarantee of their 
authenticity. 


THE number of candidates for election into the 
Royal Society has this year reached fifty-six, and 
the list was closed on the 7th inst. 


THE second edition of Sir Joseph Hooker's 
Student’s Flora of the British Islands will shortly 
be published by Messrs, Macmillan and Co. 


Messrs, GRIFFITH AND FARRAN announce Com- 
mercial Products of the Sea; or, Marine Contri- 
butions to Food, Industry, and Art, by P. L. 
Simmonds; and new editions of Rosamond Fane 
(by Mary and Catherine Lee); Mrs. Trimmer’s 

Listory of the Robins ; and Granny's Story-Box. 


* Mr. THomas ARNOLD is preparing for the press 
a catalogue of his extensive collection of works 
on Tobacco, its Usages, Cultivation, Manufacture, 


&c., comprising upwards of five hundred separate 
works. 


Mr. Bucnwanan writes to us that he has no 
intention of severing his connexion with the Con- 
temporary Review. 


THE committee of the Index Society have had 
several specimens of MS. Indexes brought under 
their notice which are too extensive for their pre- 
sent purpose; but it is proposed to give some 
account of these in the Appendix to the society’s 
annual Reports. One member has compiled an 
Alphabetical Index of the names of about 90,000 
persons whe have married members of families 
described in Dictionaries of the Peerage, Baronet- 





age, and Landed Gentry; giving the dates of the 
marriages, the name of the person married, and 
other details. It is obvious that such a work 
would be of great service to all engaged in genea- 
logical enquiry, as it gives information not other- 
wise to be obtained. The MS. is arranged ina 
tabular form; and from the first column all 
individuals whose names can be found in their 
alphabetical place in the Peerages are excluded. 
The figures (1), (2), &c., affixed to the names, 
indicate that the person in question was the iirst, 
second, or third husband (or wife) of the person 
named in the same line, Extinct titles are 
underlined. 


Pror. Max Miter is to deliver the first series 
of seven “ Hibbert Lectures ” on the “ Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Reli- 
gions of India.” The lectures will be delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, on 
successive Thursdays, beginning April 25, at five 
o'clock. Admission will be by ticket. 


A Huna@artn translation of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Strassburg lecture, “On the Results of the Science 
of Language,” has just been published at Buda- 
Pest, under the title Miiller Miksa, A nyelvtudo- 
miny eredményet szerzd jévdhagydsdval forditotta 
Edelspacher Antal. 

THE Augsburger Zeitung of March 8 gives a 
full account of Prof. Max Miiller’s review of 
Noiré’s philosophy published in the February 
number of the Contemporary Review. 


Tue American Philological Association, which 
includes most of the active students of language 
in America, has made two Reports on the reform 
of spelling. The last contains a scheme for tho- 
rough phonetic spelling, including some new 
letters, and some practical suggestions for intro- 
ducing the new spelling to the public. These 
reports have been accepted, and papers in the 
Transactions of the Association may now be 
printed in the amended spelling. Some news- 
papers seem to have accepted the scheme, and the 
Independent has undertaken to publish a number of 
essays, on condition that they are to be printed 
according to the new style. Prof. F. A. March, 
the well-known Anglo-Saxon scholar, has given 
his adherence to the new scheme of spelling. 


Messrs. Lonemans announce The Philosophy of 
Reflection, by Shadworth H. Hodgson, and Con- 
ditions of Social Well-being, by D, Cunningham. 


Tue Library of Harvard University is about to 
begin the issue of several bibliographical works, 
including Mr. Scudder’s Catalogue of Scientific 
Serial Publications, of which the subscription is 
filling up; a brochure on the Sumner Collection, 
enumerating such books and manuscripts be- 
queathed to the library by the late Charles 
Sumner as have bibliographical or other curious 
interests; a bibliography of Michelangelo, with 
copious notes, prepared by Charles Eliot Norton, 
Professor of the History of Arts in the Uni- 
versity; a catalogue of the collection of bal- 
lads and folk-lore in the library, which Professor 
F. J. Child has fostered for years, until it has 
become probably the finest in the world, and 
which will be annotated by the Professor; and a 
list of the bibliographical apparatus used in the 
catalogue department of the library, with notes 
on the particular scope and uses of the several 
books. This last will be prepared by Mr. Winsor, 
the librarian, and he will unite the experience 
derived from his present charge and his former 
one, the Boston Public Library, and will receive 
the co-operation of Mr. Cutter, of the Boston 
Athenaeum. 


On the 2nd inst., Dr, Friedrich Delitzsch, Ex- 
traordinary Professor at the University of Leipzig, 
who is known as the translator of George Smith's 
Chaldean Account of Genesis, and whose name is 
among the first in the small number of German 
Assyriologists, delivered his inaugural lecture on 
“Cuneiform Researches and the Bible.” He holds 





the first and only Chair of Assyriology in Germany, 


newly founded at Leipzig by the Saxon Govern- 
ment. 


Tue Geschichtsverein of the city of Luzern 
announces the forthcoming publication of an 
archaeological map of the Canton. 


Pror. Ayer, Rector of the Academy of Neuf- 
chatel, has been honoured with a gratifying 
distinction by the French Ministry of Public In- 
struction. His Comparative Grammar has been 
prescribed for the special study of the aspirants to 
professorships in the French Lycées. 


THE Nuova Antologia for February contains a 
continuation of Prof. Malfatti's historical studies 
of the ninth century: under the title “ An Episode 
of the Pontificate of Pope Nicolas I.,” he gives 
us a careful sketch of the condition of the Roman 
Curia and of the political causes which influenced 
the attitude of Nicolas in the question of the 
divorce of Tidberga, wife of King Lothar. There 
is also the beginning of a study by Signor Zumbini 
of the Africa of Petrarch: the writer's object 
is to show that Petrarch’s now forgotten poem was 
animated by his spirit of patriotism, and owed its 
popularity to its connexion with the movement 
which took shape in the rise of Rienzi. 


Tue Rivista Europea has a useful review by 
Signor Cosci of the progress of historical studies 
in Italy since 1859. Signor Bertolotti publishes 
the documents relative to the trial in Rome of the 
Abate Morandi, who was accused of astrology under 
Urban VIII. ; they give a curious picture of the 
beliefs and practices current at that time. Signor 
Neri also publishes some extracts of great historical 
interest from the correspondence of Ferdinando 
Raggi, who was agent of the Genoese Republic 
at the Court of Rome from 1665 to 1669. ned 
Ademollo collects notices of the circumstances 
attending the deaths of the Popes during the pre- 
sent century: he does so for the purpose of con- 
trasting them with the death of Pius 1X., so as to 
show how much more comfortably and decorously 
a Pope can die now that he has lost the temporal 
power. 


WE are glad to see that the publishing firm of 
Brigola at Milan have undertaken the work of 
issuing an index to Muratori’s great collection, 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. The index is to be 
a folio volume of 1,000 pages, and is to harmonise 
as much as possible in print and paper with the 
original volumes. There are to be four indexes— 
one of names of persons, another of institutions, a 
third of places, and a fourth of documents. The 
value of such a work as this to students, if it be 
carefully done, is incalculable, and the industry 
and zeal which is always displayed in Italy in all 
historical work leads us to expect that it will be 
conscientiously compiled. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau for February has an 
article by Paul Heyse on Giacomo Leopardi, who 
is treated as the poet of pessimism, and is gently 
ridiculed for the inconsequence which, in common 
with all pessimists, he shows when it comes to be 
a question of his individual worth, importance or 
enjoyment. In the Deutsche Revue Herr Baih- 
ringer criticises Mr. Herbert Spencer. He points 
out that Mr. Spencer regards the world as the 
product of an absolute power, yet insists that this 
power is hidden in spite of its manifestation: he 
also objects to Mr. Spencex’s attempt to reduce 
the psychic and moral part of man to a level 
with the physical, and contends that in professing 
to resolve one into the other Mr. Spencer really 
assumes the question. 








OBITUARY. 


Iraty has to regret the loss of one of her 
most accomplished jurists and statesmen, Count 
Paul Frederick Sclopis di Salerano, a native of 
Turin, in which city he died on the 8th inst. Born 
in 1798, he distinguished himself at an early age 
in the university of his native city, and was 
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nominated in 1825 to an office under the Minister 
of the Interior of the Kingdom of Sardinia. 
Thence he passed into the career of the Magis- 
tracy, and was appointed a member of the Senate 
of Piedmont, at that time the Supreme Court of 
Justice. He filled subsequently the office of 
President of the Superior Commission of Censure, 
1847; became Keeper of the Seals and Minister 
of Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs in 1848, at 
which time he sat in the Piedmontese Chamber as 
deputy for Turin. In 1849 he was called to the 
Senate, of which he became Vice-President. 
Meanwhile, Count Sclopis had taken part, in 
1837, in compiling the Civil Code of Sar- 
dinia; as Keeper of the Seals, in 1848, 
he had presided over the Commission upon 
the Laws of the Press, and, as President of the 
Council of Contentious Diplomacy, he had taken 
an active part in the debates touching the seizure 
of the Cagliari by the Neapolitan Government. 
His last diplomatic function was to represent the 
King of Italy in 1872, as one of the arbitrators at 
Geneva between the Governments of Great 
Britain and of the United States of America on 
the so-called Alabama question. Count Sclopis 
has also earned for himself a distinguished place 
among men of letters. His earliest publication 
was the History of the Ancient Legislation of 
Piedmont (1833), which was followed by his 
History of italian Legislation, in three volumes, 
commenced in 1840 and completed by him in 
1857, and which has been re-edited by him 
at Turin in 1864. In 1851 he published an 
Essay on the States-General and other Political 
Institutions of Piedmont and Savoy, and in 
1853 his Historical Researches into the Political 
Relations between the Dynasty of Savoy and the 
British Government. He was President of the 
Academy of Turin since 1864, member of the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
since 1869, Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law since its foundation at Ghent in 
1872, and also Honorary President of the Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations since its foundation at Brussels in the 
same year. He had received from his sovereign 
the highest mark of his favour in being nominated 
a Knight of the Order of the Annunziata in 1868. 
His duties as a member of that order, which 
required his presence at Rome at the interment of 
the late King, the founder of the Italian monarchy, 
may have contributed to shorten his life, which, 
although it has been prolonged beyond the usual 
limits of “the days of man,” had not ceased to 
be valuable to humanity, while it has been ter- 
minated too soon for his numerous friends among 
men of letters, who found at all times a cultivated 
society and a sympathetic welcome in his hos- 
pitable mansion at Turin. TRAVERS Twiss. 





Mr. Curmpert WiitamM Jounson died at 
Waldronhyrst, Croydon, on the 8th inst. He 
was born at Widmore House, Bromley, Kent, on 
September 28, 1799. Though not bred in the 
practical pursuit of agriculture, he devoted himself 
from an early period in his life to furthering its 
scientific study, and published a very large 
number of volumes of the highest value to those 
engaged in cultivating the soil. The most import- 
ant of his works on this subject was The Farmer's 
Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Rural Affairs 
(1842); this was followed in 1845 by The 
Farmer's Medical Dictionary. Wis pamphlet en- 
titled Observations on the Employment of Salt in 
Agriculture passed through thirteen editions in 
little more than the same number of years. In 
1836 he was called to the bar, and in the follow- 
ing year published a treatise on the Law of Bills 
q, Exchange, which was reprinted in 1839. In 
852 he edited the Public Health Acts, 1848-51, 
and illustrated it by many useful tables and notes, 
A volume from his pen descriptive of the Objects 
and History of the Thames Improvement Company, 
appeared in 1839, and a Life of Sir Edward Coke 
in 1837. In 1843 he printed the judgments of 





the various courts of law on the notorious church- 
rate case at Braintree, and in the same year edited 
Mr. Veley’s report of the case. He contributed 
many papers and prize-essays on special branches 
of rural industry to the Quarterly Journal of 
Science and the Journal of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, and was a frequent contributor to the pages 
of the Mark Lane Express, Farmer's Magazine, 
Journal of the Bath and West of England Society, 
and kindred journals. His labours in promoting 
the improvement of the pursuit of English agri- 
culture abundantly justified the honour of the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, which was con- 
ferred upon him in March 1842. 


Mr. C. W. Goopwin’s death, which took place 
at Shanghai January 17, in the sixty-first year 
of his age, is a great loss to Egyptian study. Mr. 
Goodwin was elected to a Fellowship at St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, in 1838, and held 
it till 1847; on the establishment of the Supreme 
Court at Shanghai he was appointed Assistant- 
Judge, and in 1876 Acting Chief Judge. His 
acquirements were as varied as they were pro- 
found. He edited the Anglo-Saxon Life of St. 
Guthlac, the Anglo-Saxon Legends of St. Andrew 
and St. Veronica, a Greek Fragment upon Magic, 
the Copyhold pa gee Act, the Succession 
Duty Act, and the Probate Act ; though he is pro- 
bably best known to the world in general by his 
essay on The Mosaic Cosmogony in the famous 
Essays and Reviews. It was as an Egyptian 
scholar, however, that he gained his chief laurels. 
Here his penetration, accuracy, caution, and solid 
knowledge placed him in the front rank of 
Egyptian decipherers. Among his numerous 
labours in this field of research may be mentioned 
his contributions to Lepsius’ Zeitschrift fiir 
agyptische Sprache, the Records of the Past, and 
the Cambridge Essays for 1854, in which he had 
an exhaustive article on “ Hieratic Papyri.” It 
should be added that he was also acquainted with 
both Chinese and Japanese. 


Proressor Ernst Grosspacu of Bamberg, and 
later of Wiirzburg, died at Luzern on February 
27, in his seventy-fifth year. Since 1834 he has 
held the chair of Philosophy and German 
Literature in the Lyceum, — his popularity as 
a lecturer for a long series of years attracted 
hearers from all parts of Switzerland. The 
clearness, simplicity, and finished beauty of form 
of his lectures on Aesthetic and Literary History 
led many to request their publication, believing 
that they would constitute an excellent handbook 
for the higher schools. But Dr. Grossbach would 
never give his consent. With the exception of a 
critical dissertation on the life and system of 
Spinoza, a summary (feschichte des Natur- 
rechts, an oration on the hundredth anniversary 
of Schiller’s birthday, his Das Faust-Fragment, 
and various articles in serials, the modest old 
scholar would never commit anything to the press. 
He had not an atom of pedantry. He was ex- 
ceedingly loved in Luzern, and even during the 
winter, in spite of his illness, gave several 
ectures to select private audiences, and took part 
in the meetings of the Naturforschende Gesell- 
schaft and of the local branch of the Fiinfértige 
Geschichtsforschende Verein. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


News has been received from British Guiana 
that Mr. C. Ellisand Mr. Boddam-Whetham were 
to start last month on a journey ivto the interior 
as far as Boraima, and that Mr. E. F. im Thurn 
had already gone to the head-waters of the 
Essequibo on an ornithological expedition. 


THE new number of the French Geographical 
Society’s Bulletin contains a paper, translated 
by M. Ch. de Rouvre from the Portuguese, on 
the River Cunene, which flows through the 
province of Benguela in Western Africa, and 
which has not vet attracted much attention at the 
hands of explorers. The leaders of the Portuguese 





African expedition, as we have mentioned before, 
at one time desired to include the exploration of 
this river in their scheme of operations, but re- 
ceived orders from Lisbon to abandon their 
intention. 


Aw International Geological Congress is to be 
held in Paris, and its sittings will probably com- 
mence on August 19, 


A NEW monthly periodical, entitled Annales de 
VExtréme Orient, and devoted to matters relating 
to Asia and Oceania, is to be started shortly at 
Paris, under the editorship of M. le Comte Meyners 
d'Estrey. The programme is a somewhat ex- 
tensive one, for it includes geography, history, 
ethnography, philology, archaeology, science, 
literature, Libliography, fine arts, industry, com- 
merce, &c. The chief object of the new magazine 
is professedly to make the public acquainted with 
the results of the explorations and scientific work 
in Asia and Oceania of Dutch travellers and others 
whose Janguages are ‘but little known, and whose 
writings are consequently seldom consulted ; it is 
also intended to obtain information direct from 
the Indian Archipelago, Australia, Japan, China, 
Indo-China, &c. In the opening numbers the 
editor proposes to furnish some articles on the 
recent explorations of the Dutch in New Guinea, 
Sumatra, &c. 


ALL who are interested in the work of explora- 
tion will be glad to learn that the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society have in the press a new edition 
of their valuable Hints to Travellers, which has 
been carefully revised by Mr. Francis Galton, 
F.R.S. This work, we believe, was originally 
drawn up in 1854, by a committee consisting of 
Captain (afterward Admiral) Fitzroy and Mr. 
Henry Raper, R.N.; and revised and enlarged 
editions were issued in 1865 and 1871, under the 
editorship of Admiral Sir G. Back, Admiral Col- 
linson, and Mr. Galton. The latter of these is 
now quite out of print, and the Council of the 
Society have resolved to take the opportunity of 
republishing the work in an altered and more 
handy form. 

We hear that Pére Horner, of the French 
Mission at Zanzibar, contemplates undertaking a 
fresh journey of exploration in the interior of 
Africa in the course of a few months. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tae March number of the Cornhili may almost 
be called a model number. The novels of which 
it contains chapters are both good, the only point 
which even a severe criticism would urge being 
that they are a shade too much alike in style, and 
that they so tend to confirm the impression of 
sameness which modern life makes upon those who 
have to live it. But the plots and atmospheres 
are by no means the same, nor is either unoriginal. 
The experienced novel-reader is already in a 
position to anticipate some interesting complica- 
tions in the history of the Despard family in 
“Within the Precincts;” while he has had time, 
in the twenty-one chapters that have already ap- 
ae grow very fond of Sissy in “ For Percival.” 

assing to the other pages of the magazine, we 
find the right proportions given to the right kind 
of subjects—history, travel, literature, and talk, 
and the treatment ofall up to the old Cornhill level. 
The battle of Fornovo, told by “J. A.S.,” Mr. W. 
G. Palgrave’s eloquent description of “The Three 
Cities” (Hong ‘wen Canton, and Macao), and 
the article on Aulus Gellius, by “J. CO. C.,” are 
the most striking papers in the number. The last 
especially is a study of literary society in the 
second century which makes the reader wish to know 
more, both of the second century, and of this semi- 
anonymous “J.C. 0.” It would not be expected 
of a Cornhill writer that he should touch on the 
many points in which Gellius interests the gram- 
marian and the student of history and law ; but asa 
sketch of Gellius in his lighter moments—his 


' moments of gossip, of literary chat, of anecdote— 
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and as a sketch of the forgotten but interesting 
men who were his friends, nothing could be more 
lively. It does not seem, however, to have been 
very carefully revised. To say that Herodes 
Atticus reckoned among his ancestors “ the hero 
of Salamis, the illustrious Miltiades,” is startling ; 
“the florid diction of contemporary diction ” does 
not sound well; and one or two of the references 
are wrong. 

Maemillan’s Magazine contains the second of 
Lady Augusta Cadogan’s pleasant articles on 
French society, called “La Grande Dame de 
Ancien Régime,” which should be compared with 
the paper on “ The Influence of Women” which 
forms the new instalment of the second series of 
“French Home Life” in Blackwood. Besides 
this, Macmillan has various a on the topics 
of the day; one on Lord Shelburne, by a com- 

etent critic of our eighteenth-century history, 

r. E. J. Payne; and one on “ German Views of 
Oxford and Cambridge,” by Dr. Walter C. Perry. 
This last article, which is a recast and expansion 
of some remarks lately published by Dr. Perry in 
the Deutsche Rundschau, is of considerable interest 
as showing what ideas of the present state of the 
English universities prevail in even the highest 
scientific and academical circles in Germany. Dr. 
Perry is moved to write by some remarks lately 
made by Prof. Helmholtz in his opening address as 
Rector Magnificus at Berlin, The subject of the 
address was the “ Academical Freedom of the 
German Universities;” and the desirability of 
such freedom was illustrated by references to its 
absence at Oxford and Cambridge under the sway 
of political and religious party. Prof. Helmholtz— 
who frankly owned when taken to task by Dr. 
Perry that he was writing from his recollections 
of a visit to Oxford in the pre-reforming era— 
makes many inaccurate statements, among others 
that “the college tutors may not deviate one 
hairsbreadth from the dogmatic teaching of the 
English Church without exposing themselves to 
the censure of their archbishops, and losing their 
pupils.” Dr. Perry has little difficulty in showing 
that, although party still counts for a great deal and 
does much to prevent the wide working of the 
universities in the direction of culture, still 1854 
and 1871 have not been without their effects, 
The moral of the whole story is that the feverish 
reforming activity which has consumed the uni- 
versities during the last twenty-five years—“ per- 
petual motion and no progress”—has not made 
much impression on the world, even the academi- 
cal world, across the sea. It would perhaps have 
been well, however, if so important a personage 
as Prof. Helmholtz had taken a little more pains 
about all his details before publishing a criticism 
which is in the main sound and valuable. 


THe University Magazine contains (amid much 
— of a dismal quality) the second of Mr. 
ossetti’s two lectures on Shelley. This lecture 
professes to be a critical account of Shelley's chief 
oems. Mr. Rossetti takes Shelley’s dominant 
idea to be human perfectibility, and traces its 
different developments through the poems with 
considerable ingenuity. A specially good account 
of Alastor is given. We know from Peacock pre- 
cisely what Shelley meant by the title: AXdorap 
is the evil spirit which haunts a man who chooses 
to live apart from his kind. Very few critics, 
however, have brought this out, and Mr. Rossetti 
deserves credit for doing so, Perhaps the Revolt 
of Islam is taken a trifle too seriously. The poem 
contains beauties in plenty, and there is certainly 
room for a detailed criticism of it; but the 
general crudeness and ineffectiveness of the narra- 
tive, despite such fine cantos as the fifth and 
twelfth, prevent it from being a “whole” in 
Goethe’s sense of the word. Prometheus in Pro- 
metheus Unbound is taken to represent not simply 
man, but the human mind (vods), while the grand 
idea in The Cenct is shown to be a sort of purified 
Stoicism. Specially interesting and original is the 
account of the Triumph of Life, as meaning 
the triumph of the sordid cares and common- 





place temptations of life over the soul of man. 
Mr. Rossetti’s criticism will give the reader 
a new insight and interest in that great fragment ; 
but it must be confessed that, accepting such an 
explanation, the mention of Plato and Aristotle 
in the poem is not easy to explain. We wish 
that Mr. Rossetti had worked out his theory of 
the poem rather more fully. The summing-up at 
the end of the article hits the right point when it 
says of Shelley that he “ imported into poetry to 
an unexampled extent modern ideas;” and, in 
estimating the nature of our debt to Shelley, some 
interesting remarks are made on the indivisibility 
of Shelley’s work and character, as helping to ex- 
plain the kind of affectionate enthusiasm now so 
often felt for him. Miss Helen Zimmern’s article 
on “A Student of the Fifteenth Century” is an 
account of a certain John Butzbach, extracted 
from a MS. autobiography in the University of 
Bonn. It gives a not uninteresting account of 
the adventures of an unlucky German boy in the 
pursuit of knowledge. The famous Alexander 
Hegius, tutor of Erasmus, comes into the story, 
as young Butzbach went off to Deventer to be- 
come one of his pupils. Finally he attained the 
object of his ambition by being made a priest, 
and ended his life as prior of the monastery of 
Laach. 


In the Contemporary Review Prof. Green con- 
tinues his examination of Mr. Spencer’s theory of 
an independent matter. Having shown in his 
previous paper that the object is not, as Mr. 
Spencer contends, marked off under the antithesis 
of vivid to faint states of consciousness, the 
writer proceeds to demonstrate that such vivid 
states do not at all enter into the objective world 
assuch, Mr. Green’s contention is that percep- 
tion does not arise out of a mere sequence of 
single feelings, but is a consciousness of relations. 
It does not even include a sensation, though it 
includes a relation to a present sensation, and so 
is distinguished from a representation. Mr, Green 
takes what will probably seem to most readers 
unnecessary pains to show that perception does 
not necessarily rise and fall with the vivid- 
ness of the sensuous impression. He fails, how- 
ever, to tell us how we are to distinguish 
that “present feeling,” a relation to which 
marks off perception from mere imagina- 
tion. Passing to Mr. Spencer’s other way of 
representing object as something beyond ali states 
of consciousness, which representation is shown 
both to be inconsistent with the first mode and 
to fall in its turn into incompatible forms, Mr. 
Green reasons with cogency from the stand-point 
of Idealism against the admissibility of any such 
unknowable or manifested matter or force. 
Mr. Spencer’s conception is said to be reached by 
a fictitious abstraction, since it is the negation of 
all states of consciousness, and so is supposed to 
be absolutely independent of consciousness. The 
essay, which is a long one, and by no means easy 
reading, illustrates that skill in unfolding new 
views in the process of destructive criticism with 
which the writer has already made us familiar. 
We think, however, that Mr. Green’s extremely 
detailed mode of criticism is apt here, as in the 
case of Locke (whose language is no doubt far 
looser than that of Mr. Spencer), to lead to an 
exaggerated view of the amount of radical 
incoherence involved in the theory which he ex- 
amines, It is hardly fair, perhaps, to tax a writer 
who analyses mind into the two co-ordinate cate- 
gories of feelings and relations between feelings, 
and who ultimately identifies cognition with con- 
sciousness of relations, with recognising nothing 
but single states of consciousness. A thoughtful 
and impartial reader will probably be disposed to 
estimate the amount of fundamental opposition 
between Mr. Green's theory of perception and that 
of the “ physical psychologists” to whom he op- 
poses himself, as less than the writer thinks. Mr. 
Green himself says that it is very much a question 
of names whether we call consciousness of change 
or any other relation a feeling, and by so doing 





appear to join hands with J. 8. Mill, who clearly 
marks off the consciousness of the most funda- 
mental relations, e.g. of a resemblance between 
sensations, from other feelings or states of con- 
sciousness (Logic, Book I., ch. iii., sect. 10 
and 11). 








REPORT OF THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION, 


Tue Royal Commission appointed in April, 1876, 
to enquire into the constitution, management, &c., 
of the Scotch universities has this week issued 
its Report. The recommendations presented 
for the consideration of the Crown, as comprised 
in a summary of considerable length, number 
sixty in all. A large proportion of them deal 
with the separate constitution of the four uni- 
versities, so far as regards the Senatus A.cademicus 
and the corporate officials, and also with the pro- 
posed creation of a General Universities Court, 
with powers of appeal and supervision over the 
institutions already in existence. As is forcibl 

suggested by the entire tenor of the recommend- 
ations, the Scottish universities are more distinctl 

State bodies than the old universities of England. 
They are largely dependent upon Parliamentary 
grants for the means of their active existence, and 
consequently they are subjected, to control and 
reform from without in a more comprehensive 
manner than we have any experience of on this 
side the Tweed. 

The most interesting portion of the Report is 
that treating of the curriculum of the students 
and the organisation of the teaching-staff. On 
these points we fancy Oxford and Cambridge 
would feel peculiarly sensitive of any external 
interference; but in Scotland it is notorious that 
academical reformers have long been anxious to 
obtain authoritative sanction for changes which 
the universities are unable to effect of their own 
motion. On the one hand, it was not to be ex- 

ected that the Professors should themselves in- 
itiate reforms, however desirable, by which their 
own emoluments would be directly diminished ; 
and on the other, no real improvement can be 
achieved without an application to Parliament for 
the funds necessary to endow new Chairs, and furnish 
those now existing with adequate subordinates 
and apparatus. The Commissioners have set them- 
selves to overcome the various difficulties that 
lay in their way with commendable thoroughness 
In the first place they recommend the institution of 
a “first examination,’ which shall be incumbent 
upon all students who intend to enter the Arts 
course. The earlier Commission of 1859 delibe- 
rately avoided the adoption.of this. suggestion for 
reasonssufficiently well known; but the lapse of time 
has now convinced everybody that it is only by 
such a measure that secondary education in Scot- 
land can be placed upon a proper basis, and the 
Professors themselves relieved from the necessi 
of teaching the elements to raw schoolboys. It is 
ingeniously suggested that the “ first examina- 
tion” might be combined with that for the elec- 
tion of bursaries or scholarships. The next pro- 
posal is that the Arts student, immediately after 
passing this examination, should be allowed to 
devote himself entirely to one of five lines of 
study—viz. (1) Literature and Philology; (2) 
Philosophy; (3) Law and History; (4) Mathe- 
matical Science; and (5) Natural Science, This 
suggestion seems to be partly copied from the 
Final Examination system at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and partly from the famous bifurcation 
scheme in the Report of the Devonshire Commis- 
sion on Scientific Instruction. But it seems to us 
that the Commissioners have not sufficiently taken 
into account the early age at which students not un- 
commonly enter Scotch universities. If it be delibe- 
rately proposed that a youth who has passed an ele- 
mentary examination in general subjects at the age 
of sixteen should be allowed to obtain a degree in 
Arts on the strength of his subsequent proficiency 
in Law or Chemistry, we can only reply that this 
result is very different from that realised at the 
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English universities, or contemplated by the 
Devonshire Commission. The next recommenda- 
tion will meet with more general approval—“ that 
there shall be only one class in honours, in which 
the successful candidates shall be arranged in 
alphabetical order.” : 

With regard to the professorial staff—which, it 
must be recollected, is practically coextensive with 
the entire body of teachers—the Commissioners in- 
dulge in a large measure of augmentation. There 
are to be three new Professorships at Glasgow, four 
at Aberdeen, and one at Ediaburgh, while one of 
the two Principals at St. Andrews is to undertake 
the duty of teaching either History or English 
Literature, as he may prefer. In addition, at all the 
universities provision is to be made for giving instruc- 
tion in French and German, and several lectureships 
are to be founded in subordinate departments of 
study. We have not space to enumerate all the 
proposed new Chairs; but it may be observed 
that in the case of each of the four universities 
the crying wrong is to be redressed by which 
none of them at present has a Professor of His- 
tory. We can find no reference to the Chairs of 
Theology, which it had been rumoured were to 
be thrown open to the three great Presbyterian 
bodies into which Scotland is divided. 

The Commissioners then proceed to address 
themselves to the special wants of the Science 
Faculty, in this matter again treading in the steps 
of the Devonshire Commission. They propose 
that assistants or demonstrators should be allotted 
to the several Professors on a liberal scale, and 
that both a capital sum and an annual allowance 
should be supplied to them for the purchase of 
apparatus and materials. Altogether, it may be 
estimated that their recommendations involve an 
immediate capital outlay on this head of 1,500/.— 
apart from the erection of buildings, of which no 
estimate can be given—and the expenditure of as 
much again every year. 

Herein, we are afraid, lies the weak point of the 
whole scheme. No source is suggested, or could 
be suggested, from which the money is to be de- 
rived except that common milch-cow, the Con- 
solidated Fund. From the same source, we pre- 
sume, are to come the funds from which the annual 
income of each Professor is to be guaranteed up to 
a minimum of 600/. We entertain no unkind 
feelings towards the Scottish universities, but we 
are bound to draw attention to this marked differ- 
ence between the tendency of academical reform 
in England and in Scotland. Here we have uni- 
versities rich with the accumulated wealth of 
centuries, which is admitted not to be at present 
devoted to its most profitable use. In Scotland 
the universities are stunted of their full develop- 
ment by want of money, and want of money alone. 
In conclusion, it is not unreasonable to ask the 
question why the Scottish student should have his 
education given him below cost price at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer of the United Kingdom, 
while the student at University College and King’s 
College, London, or at the Owens College, Man- 
chester, is left to pay for his own instruction as 
best he can. Jas. 8. Corron. 








GERMAN LETTER. 


Gotha: February 28, 1878. 

Schliemann’s book about Mycenae has met 
with due recognition in Germany. The im- 
portance of the discoveries enables us to swallow 
all the pompous talk about Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra, and Mr. Gladstone's extraordinary 
Preface. The more accurate accounts of the some- 
what similar discoveries of Spata have probably 
by this time dispelled the doubts which Mr. 
Murray expressed in these columns as to the an- 
tiquity of the gold articles. Those doubts were 
y no means unfounded, nor can we help regretting 
that one of our most distinguished scholars, to 
whom we are always ready to lend an attentive 
ear, should have engaged in such a useless discus- 
sion. The importance of the discoveries at Mycenae 





consists in the fact of articles bearing a hitherto 
unknown stamp having been found side by side 
with articles already familiar to us. There is 
much that puzzles us still, and for the present 
we must be content with knowing that we 
have stumbled upon a stratum of the civi- 
lisation of a Greek people identical with 
the earlier population of Asia Minor, whose 
industrial art was dependent on the Assyrian- 
Babylonian. Herr Kohler’s lecture in Athens 
was probably based on this view: but it surely 
cannot be right to apply the name of Carians to 
this people. 

Immensely superior to the numerous works of 
the present ier on the history of art is the last 
work of Anton Springer. The eminent historian 
has of late distinguished himself in the political 
field by the penetration and fervid eloquence he 
has displayed in defending the interests of Ger- 
many and public right against the Russophiles. 
He has now by his double biography, Raffael und 
Michelangelo, made an important contribution to 
the collection entitled “ Kunst und Kiinstler des 
Mittelalters und der Neuzeit” (Leipzig: E. A. 
Seemann), edited by R. Dohme. The first book, 
Bis zum Tode Julius II., is completed. I cannot 
here enter on its importance in the field of 
scientific research, especially as the explanatory 
notes are not to be published until the close ; 
the chief merit of the work is already apparent, 
and that is the clear and vivid manner in which 
these two great artists and their creations are 
represented to us. The author displays a thorough 
knowledge of the times and people, joined to a 
nice understanding of the individual minds of his 
heroes; and the vigorous and beautiful language 
harmonises with the wealth and clearness of the 
thoughts. A number of careful illustrations give 
additional value to the book; the series of draw- 
ings, for instance, in the beautiful chapter on 
Raphael’s Madonnas will greatly interest most 
readers: while the penetration of the historian is 
apparent in the description of the stanze as in 
the review of the Roman works. Julius II. stands 
prominently forward as “wahrer Papst der 
Renaissance,” and the title of honour usu 
by Leo X. is restored to him. The only thing 
that strikes one as strange is the stress laid on 
the relation of Michelangelo’s early works to the 
antique, whereas precisely in these, as in the 
Bacchus and Ampelos, in spite of the antique 
form, one is disagreeably impressed by a lean- 
ing to the ugly which is characteristic of Michel- 
angelo’s harsh nature, 

A selection of poems from the posthumous 
works of David Friedrich Strauss has been pub- 
lished under the title of Poetisches Gedenkbuch 
(Bonn: E. Strauss), with a preface by the editor, 
Ed. Zeller, the author's friend and countryman. 
The intention of the bvok is expressed in the 
opening lines :— 

“ Diese schlichten kleinen Lieder, 
Stille Seufzer meines Herzens, 
Sind fiir meine lieben Freunde, 
Sind fiir wenige Vertraute, 
Fiir die Menge sind sie nicht.” 


Those who have an ear for delicate rhythm will 
be struck by the melodious ring of these simple 
verses, and this it is which, apart from the 
personal interest, lends them suchacharm. We 
must not, of course, expect in the stray leaves of 
a scholar’s diary to find the poet’s inmost soul 
revealed to us, but the beautiful form and the 
clear und serious thoughts justify our designating 
many of these poems as classical. 

A curious contrast to the above are Emanuel 
Geibel’s Spatherbstblatter (Stuttgart: Cotta). The 
born wandering-musician is he, from whose bow 
the tunes flow in one unbroken stream, not always 
new and original, sometimes even very insig- 
nificant, but invariably melodious and pleasant to 
the ear. Upon no single occasion, either in love 
or hate, has Geibel overstepped the bounds pre- 
scribed by tradition to the feelings of a sensible 
aud well-bred man ; but his sentiment is deep and 





tender, and he has true culture; both nature and 
history have furnished him with pictures and 
thoughts brilliant and vigorous in their colouring. 
The picturesque old town of Liibeck, the poet’s 
home, with her towers and gateways, her blue 
waters and her lovely beechwoods, and the 
shores and islands of Greece with their vines 
and cypresses, were the source whence he drew 
all his most charming inspirations. To them 
we likewise owe the most original pieces in the 
collection—the charming idyll“ Charmion,” and the 
beautiful songs at the close. The weakest part 
of the book are the “ Spriiche ;” particularly tine, 
on the other hand, are the “ Distichen aus dem 
Wintertagebuche.” The form is throughout me- 
lodious and correct, and on that account Geibel, 
though wanting in any remarkable poetical power, 
is especially to be recommended to foreigners as a 
worthy representative of modern German culture, 
The most popular work among the latest addi- 
tions to our polite literature, and a favourite gift- 
book this year, is Georg Ebers’ IZomo Sum 
(Stuttgart and oy A Hallberger). The first 
two novels by the learned Egyptologist suffered 
from a contradiction between the ancient dress 
and the modern sentiment. In the new work the 
heroes are Christians of the fourth century—her- 
mits, it is true, and people whose ideas of Chris- 
tianity assume a somewhat eccentric and ex- 
aggerated form ; but these ideas have been familiar 
to us from our youth up; the dress also of the 
later Roman civilisation is known to us, and not 
so essentially different from our own as to appear 
strange. In consequence the poetical powers of 
the author for the first time have full play. The 
strange character of Mount Sinai, as also the in- 
dividual figures of the Christian-pagan world, are 
clearly and vividly pourtrayed ; the author is par- 
ticularly successful in the painting of graceful 
genre-pictures, such as the opening scene, the 
herdswoman at the well playing with the goat, or 
the discus-match between the old recluse and the 
youth, The merits and defects of the book cannot 
be better described than by comparing its various 
scenes with the rather too highly-finished though 
careful paintings of Adriaen van der Werfft. 
Another pretty novel is Stufenjahre etnes 
Gliicklichen, by Louise von Frangois. The 
general plan is not entirely satisfactory, and here 
and there we come upon faults of drawing which, 
without being ungallant, we may attribute to the 
unsteadiness of a female hand; but at the same 
time we are struck by an essentially feminine de- 
licacy of observation and talent fur description. 
The sentiment and tone are vigorous and healthy, 
and a vein of geniality runs through the whole. 
Emil Kuh’s Biéographie Friedrich Hebbels, 
(Wien: Braumiiller) is a curious book. Hebbel 
was an extremely gifted but an unharmonious 
poet, and as clever as he was disagreeable. He 
was swayed by the most barbarous egotism, and 
yet exercised such power over others that they 
submitted and sacrificed themselves to him with- 
out resistance. The writer of this biography, 
who unfortunately died before its completion, is 
himself a remarkable instance of the reverence 
and devotion paid to Hebbel. The work is care- 
fully executed, and asa psychological study ex- 
tremely interesting. It gives us the history of 
the poet’s childhood as written by himself, to- 
gether with minute descriptions of persons and 
things in Oopenhagen, Vienna, Hamburg, and 
other cities; that of Young Germany being the 
only one that strikes us as rather inadequate. 
Having extolled the merits of the first two 
volumes of Th. v. Bernhardy’s Geschichte Russ- 
land's (Leipzig: Hirzel), I must not forget to 
mention the appearance of a third, which treats 
of the years 1815 to 1819. At length the real 
subject of the work is taken in hand, but on such 
an extensive scale and with such copious digres- 
sions relative to the affairs of France and Spain 
that one hardly has courage to go on with the 
book, and despairs of ever seeing it finished. 
Belonging to. the same collection, “ Staaten- 
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reschichte der neusten Zeit,” which already 
womprises so many interesting works—such as 
Reuchlin’s History of Italy, Springer’s History 
of Austria, Pauli’s History of England —a 
new work is forthcoming to which we look 
forward with great curiosity—H. von Treitsch- 
ke’s Deutsche Geschichte at the time of the 
German federation—on account of the singular 
ground the author takes, both as a politician and 
an historian. An essayist of the most irresistible 
eloquence, he nevertheless owes his political in- 
fluence to the good faith with which on all sides 
@ scientific man and a pupil of Dahlmann’s is 
met; on the other hand, the scientific weakness of 
his line of argument has until now been attributed 
to the zeal of the partisan. We are, therefore, 
curious now to see what sort of an historian the 
pamphleteer will prove. C. ALDENHOVEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BUNCKER’S “ HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY.” 
Balliol College ; March 9, 1878. 

T have no wish to find fault with anyone who 
points out mistakes, or what he thinks to be mis- 
takes, in any work of mine. But I should like to 
say that the “downright mistake” of writing 
Kaldiai for Kaldai is an exact copy of the German 
original, which was not corrected od Prof. Duncker 
when he read over the proofs. In spelling Chufu, 
&c., with Ch, I followed the ordinary transiitera- 
tion of Greek words. It must be borne in mind 
that Duncker draws from Greek as well as 
Kgyptian sources, and it would have been awk- 
ward to use ¢wo letters, Ch, Kh, according as the 
word, or form of the word, was Greek or Egyp- 
tian. Even as it is, the variety of the names 
is sufficiently confusing. Grote writes Chalkis, 
and not Khalkis, and I think that I have observed 
that Prof. Sayce writes Karchemish, which, I 
suppose, represents Karkhemish. In spelling 
Schasu with Sch, I was aware of my error, but 
kaving once printed the word, so spelt, by an 
oversight, I thought it better to go on doing so, 
6n the principle that error is better than confu- 





sion. The same spelling will be found in Abscha 
on p. 120, and in some names on p. 163. I may 
add that Prof. Duncker not only revised and en- 
larged the MS. translation of the Second Book of 
the History, but also read and corrected the 
= sheets with very great care. He has 

indly consented to read the proofs of the second 
volume, which, though delayed by the appearance 
of a new edition of the original, will, I hope, be 
ready by the end of the year. 

EvELYN ABBOTT. 





Queen’s College, Oxford : March 11, 1878. 

Mr, Evelyn Abbott has overlooked the fact that 
I did not make him the original author of the 
mis-spelling Kaldiat, but quoted it as an example 
of the errors that might have been avoided in the 
translation, like the faulty transliteration of proper 
names, had the aid of an Oriental scholar been 
called in. It is of little consequence whether the 
author and translator were conjointly responsible 
for such mistakes, or the translator only. Nor is 
it by any means the only mistake of the kind. 
Thus we have Ubaratulu for Ubaratutu (p. 239), 
Milihtru for Smith's Milisthu, which should be 
Meli-’Sipak (p. 262), Beth-Sida for Beth-Zida 
(pp. 291, 295, where, by the way, Saggadhu is 
rendered “ Prosperity ” instead of ‘ High head ”), 
Kumukh for Kummukh (p. 519), Musasir for 
Muzasir (p. 520). 

I was not aware that Khufu is a Greek word ; 
the case would have been different had the form 
Cheops been used, though Mr. Abbott is not con- 
sistent even in his transliteration of the Greek 
x, a8 Edorakhus with kh (p. 239) shows. To 
make the confusion worse, however, Mr. Abbott 
sometimes writes single 4 instead of ch; thus 
Istar-nanchundi appears on the same page (253) 
as Halludus, Kudurnanchundi on the same page 
(251) as Bit-htliana, while we find Chulli on 
page 520, and Hammurabi (Khammuragas) on 
page 261 and elsewhere. But Mr. Abbott is equally 
inconsistent in his transliteration of the Greek x. 
Thus we have Euedokus (p. 239), Kobos (p. 561), 
Rhyndakus (p. 529), Kalykadnus (p. 534), but 
Cotys (p. 561), Celenderis (p. 538), Celaenae 
(p. 526). 

In Carchemish, the medial guttural represents 9 
(c) not m (kh), as in Meshech (which is written 
Mesech on p. 512). 

Two wrongs hardly make a right, and I do not 
see that the spelling Adbscha, &c., is justified by the 
mis-spelling Schasu. Besides, what is to be said 
of the curious form ‘‘ Rumanisch ” (p. 524) ? 

A. H. Sayce, 








GRATZ. 
School Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s: March 7, 1878, 
Allow me to correct Dr. Murray's derivation of 
the word “ Gratz,” in your last number (p. 189), 
by mere change from “ grad” or “gorod.” It is 
from “gradetz,” the diminutive of “grad,” and 
is as distinct from it as our “fortress” is from 
“fort.” Gratz” is, indeed, only a German 
corruption of “ gradetz.” 
A. H. WRartisLaw. 








JOSEPH BONOMI'S WORK. 
St. Stephen’s Club: March 9, 1878. 

The AcaDEMY is so invaluable as a students’ 
record that I take leave to supply a reference 
which has been singularly omitted in all the 
notices of our late venerable and distinguished 
friend, Mr. Bonomi. In none of these is there 
any mention of his most laborious work, that of 
which he was most proud—the transcription of 
the Ritual inscribed in the Belzoni Sarcophagus 
(at the Soane Museum) published, with a descrip- 
tion by Mr. Samuel Sharpe, in 1864. The hiero- 
glyphic script was drawn on stone by Mr. Bonomi’s 
own hand; and the whole (about forty pages 
quarto) is so perfect in delicacy of drawing and 
refinement of expression of the original that it is 





matter of regret that his master-hand was not em- 
ployed to design the moveable open-hieroglyphic 
type which has since come into use. If I re- 
member rightly, he did design the closed (black) 
type which was used by Longmans, before the 
Berlin open type obtained the preference of 
Egyptologers. W. J. Cocksurn-Muir. 


GRIMM’s LAW. 
52 Thornhill Road, N.: March 9, 1878. 

As the writer of the article in the Westminster 
Review referred to with approval by Dr. Murray, 
I need hardly say that I agree with much of his 
letters on this subject. But it is only fair to point 
out that the modernness of the High German 
changes was (as stated by Prof. Max Miiller in 
his Lectures on the Science of Language) strongly 
maintained by Grimm himself, who ascribed them 
to the seventh century of our era; in the first 
part of the Deutsche Grammatik, published in 
1822 (half a century before my article), Dr. 
Murray will find some of the reasons adduced in 
his letters, as well as others equally cogent, applied 
to prove, not only the lateness of the High German 
sounds as compared with the Low German, but 
the lateness of the Low German sounds as com- 
pared with the Sanskrit. Both these facts 
were, and are, fully recognised by almost all 
German philologists; so that, however unsound 
their theories to account for the changes, and 
however misled by mistaking symbols for sounds, 
Grimm and most of his compatriots do not deserve 
Dr. Murray's reproaches on the chronological 
point. That the General Teutonic consorants 
present, on the whole, greater differences from 
those of the other Aryan languages than these do 
among themselves, and that a similar proposition 
is true of the High German consonants when 
compared with those of the other Teutonic lan- 
guages, are facts which it is Grimm's (and Rask’s) 
merit, not defect, to have observed and in- 
sisted on. 

The only point on which I entirely disagree 
with Dr. Murray is his theory that the High 
German consonant-changes are the result of the 
adoption of Low German by a Slavonic race. 
Dr. Murray asserts that his solution cannot be dis- 
proved; here I join issue, and undertake to show 
not merely that his theory is superfluous, but that 
it is in contradiction with some of the facts 
(which he has not stated with entire fulness and 
accuracy), and fails to account for others. But to 
do this would require more space than the Aca- 
DEMY can well spare; I will, therefore, here con- 
fine myself to pointing out a fact overlooked by 
Dr. Murray, who has consequently presented part 
of the subject in a light made false by contrast. 
This is, that almost all his remarks on the High 
German consonant-changes from original Teutonic 
apply with equal force, though with differences of 
detail, to the General Teutonic consonant-changes 
from original Aryan. 

1. “The changes between General Teutonic 
and Old High German are not the same as those 
between Sanskrit and Teutonic.” But some of 
them are the same, O. H. G.,and Gothic, ¢, for in- 
stance, corresponding respectively to Gothic, and 
to Sanskrit, d; the theory of mispronunciation by 
speakers of another race is as much, and as little, 
called for in the one case as in the other. 

2. “The O. H. G. changes, compared with the 
General Teutonic, are later, derived, and dia- 
lectal.” But the General Teutonic changes, com- 
pared with the Sanskrit and original Aryan, are 
also later, derived, and dialectal; it is quite pos- 
sible that the Gen. Teut. changes took place in & 
population no larger than that in which the 
O. H. G. ones did, and General Teutonic is as 
certainly a mere “ dialect ” of Aryan as High Ger- 
man is of General Teutonic. ; 

3. “Grimm’s Law, as concerns the relations 
between Gen. Teut. and its O. H. G. dialect, is a 
misapplication altogether.” This is only partially 
true, and is true to nearly the same extent of the 
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relations between General Aryan and its Teu- 
tonic dialect ; High German has as much right to 
form a third limb of the law as General Teutonic 
to form a second, the difference being one of 
degree only, not of kind. 

4. The O, H. G. changes are “ perversions ” and 
“ mispronunciations.” But the Gen. Teut. changes 
are equally perversions and mispronunciations ; 
the Gothic fadar and brépar are at least as much 
“perverted” from the original Aryan patar and 
b‘ratar as the O. H. G. vatar and bruodar from 
the original Teutonic fadar and brépar. I object, 
however, to the terms themselves; to call pheno- 
mena bad names hardly tends to promote a scien- 
tific spirit in investigating them. 

As for Mr. Douse’s arguments, they involve to 
such a large extent assumptions and a method 
which I believe to be entirely false, that I will 
not here attempt a refutation which would require 
many philological principles, and some of those 
of scientific investigation generally, to be discussed 
from the foundation. But I would remark that it 
js much to be desired that those who study pre- 
historic phonology would prepare themselves by a 
proper study of historic phonology; the investiga- 
tion of the unknown can be scientifically conducted 
only on the principles obtained from that of 
the known. These principles, and the data of 
the case, combine to show that the General 
Teutonic Lautverschiebung is really a series of 
changes separated by considerable intervals of 
time, some of which have occurred in other Aryan 
languages; and that the High German Lautver- 
schiebung only adds a few more, also of different 
dates, some of which have likewise occurred 
(subsequently to the General changes) in other 
Teutonic languages. To cease considering each 
so-called Lautverschiebung as an indivisible simul- 
taneous group of changes is an essential prelimi- 
nary to their rational explanation ; and I can only 
regret that Dr. Murray, like many other English 
philologists, is not acquainted with the important 
discoveries in pre-historic Teutonic phonology (by 
which I mean the historical relations of the 
sounds of the oldest Teutonic languages among 
themselves, and to those of original Aryan) made 
in Germany and elsewhere in recent years. In 
conclusion, that my criticisms may not weaken 
the effect of Dr. Murray’s many excellent remarks, I 
would strongly call the attention of all investi- 
gators of the subject to the first two paragraphs 
of his first letter, and the one numbered 2 in his 
second, whose arguments have not been disposed 
of by Mr. Douse. Henry NIco1. 





RECENT ORIGIN OF HIGH GERMAN. 
Eccles: March 2, 1878. 

There is a portion of the subject treated by Dr. 
Murray in his letters to the ACADEMY, which is of 
singular importance, not only to philologers, but 
also, and even in u greater degree, to students of 
ethnology ; and, as one of this latter class, I should 
like to be permitted to add some facts to those he 
has quoted. 

For some years it has been a growing conviction 
among some ethnologists that the peculiarities 
which differentiate High German from Low Ger- 
man must be of comparatively recent origin, and 
uothing perhaps but the great authority of a name 
like Grimm's has prevented an open revolt against 
his conclusions on this subject. A Hessian him- 
self, itis a strange fact in this controversy that 
his own people, who are now a High-German- 
speaking race, should in early times, as he himself 
in fact allowed, have been called Catti, the Low 
German form of the name Hessian: evidence 
pro tanto that they then spoke Platt Deutsch— 
evidence which is confirmed by the fact which 
Tacitus tells us, that the Batavi, the ancestors of the 
modern Dutch, were a colony of the Catti. The 
language of the Franks, as tested by such factors 
as the Malbergian glosses, was Low German. Yet 
the Franconians of to-day, who are descended 
from the same stock as the Salians and Ripu- 





arians of early times, speak a High German dialect ; 
while the Flemings, who are probably very pure 
Franks, still speak Low German. The Suabians 
are typical High Germans; yet they belonged 
in early times to the same great Suevic stock to 
which the Angles, Lombards, and Saxons be- 
longed. The Lombards themselves, if we examine 
the names of their chiefs, were apparently typical 
Low Germans when they first settled in Lom- 
bardy, and speedily became High Germans after 
settling there. On this subject 1 would commend 
to Dr. Murray's notice, as containing some facts 
most valuable for his purpose, the second of two 
recent tracts on the Lombards by Dr. Friedrich 
Bluhme, entitled, “ Die gens Langobardorum. 
Zweites Heft: Ihre Sprache.” All these facts, 
and more that might be quoted, point to one 
result only, that so clearly expounded by Dr. 
Murray—namely, that High German is a compara- 
tively recent form ofthe Teutonic speech, a form 
which has encroached most rapidly upon the older 
form of the language since the sixteenth century. 
An admirable work on the gradual displacement of 
Platt Deutsch from early times is before me, by Kin- 
derling, on the history of the Nether-Saxon or Platt 
Deutsch, until the time of Luther (Magdeburg, 
1800). I doubt whether the change is to be dated 
quite so late as Dr. Murray puts it—namely, the 
eighth century, and my own view is that it largely 
occurred in the sixth and following century. 


Now, as to the cause of this change. Here 
I can only go a certain distance with Dr, 
Murray. t is of course a familiar fact that 
ethnologically the South Germans are not 

ure Germans at all: their physique, complex- 
ion, and other idiosyncrasies point them out 
as decidedly a mixed race, a race compounded 
of German invaders with indigenes of some kind 
or other. This is put beyond doubt when we 
examine those great storehouses of ethnological 
data as yet so little explored—namely, the codes 
of the early German races. If we examine the 
Suabian, Burgundian, and Alemannic codes, as 
has been well pointed out, we shall find the servile 
class, and the class of Jitz, or coloni, treated very 
differently and with much more tenderness and 
forbearance than among the Frisians, Saxons, 
Franks, &c. This points to the indigenes having 
been a much more powerful and important element 
in the population in the South German area than 
in North Germany, and would even point to their 
having been the majority of the population, 
overlaid and ruled by a mere German caste. 
This I believe to have been certainly the case. 
Who, then, were these indigenes? Dr. Murray 
suggests they were Slaves. 1 confess to feeling it 
impossible to accept this view. We have no 
evidence whatever that Slaves existed in South 
Germany until much later times, and it certainly 
would require a very new reading of our authorities 
to suppose that in Roman days this area was occu- 
pied by Slaves; nor do we find Hizh German 
peculiarities in the German area beyond the Elbe, 
where the Slaves were predominant until compara- 
tively recent times. The greater part of South 
Germany—that part occupied now by the most 
typical High Germans, the Suabians, and the Ger- 
man-speaking Swiss—was a well-settled Roman 

rovince. Vindelicia, Rhaetia, &c., were as much 

omanised as Pannonia or Gaul, and are strewn 
with the proofs of Roman occupation as far north 
as the Rhaeticus limes, which separated it from 
Germany proper. It was doubtless occupied by 
the Romans as early as the days of Domitian, and 
remained theirs more or less until Alaric and his 
Goths took possession of it. I have no doubt 
myself that a form of rustic Latin was spoken all 
over the district, and the Romanch dialect of the 
Alps is doubtless a relic of this old tongue. My 
view, then, which only differs in a minor detail 
from that of Dr. Murray, is that the peculiarities 
of High German are due to its being the adopted 
language of a Romanch-speaking people, and that 
before the fourth or fifth century it did not exist 
at all; that far from holding the position of a sister 





to Platt Deutsch in the hierarchy of languages, it 
is but a bastard daughter, corrupted in form and 
pronunciation by its having been adopted by an 
originally non-German-speaking race. 

Henry H. Howorra. 








THE “ POLITICS.” 
1 Marloes Road, Kensington: March 11, 1878. 

May I point out one or two inaccuracies in Mr. 
O. Browning’s review of the three books of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, translated by Mr. Bolland, with 
essays by myself? The title of the volume is not 
“ Aristotle's Politics, By W. E. Bolland and A. 
Lang.” Ido not know how much that title may 
promise, but it is entirely an effort of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s memory or fancy. Mr. Bolland did not 
translate “the first four books,’ but Books L, 
IIL., IV. (or VIL). Book VIII. (or V.) was not 
included—which Mr. Browning regrets —because 
it is not one of the three which passmen take up 
at Oxford. This is explained in Mr. Bolland’s 
Preface. May I add “ for information,” as none 
of my critics have spared me the trouble, that the 
essays are intended, among other illustrations of 
the connexion of Greek and “ primitive ” culture, 
to elucidate the modern theory of the growth of 
the family within the already existing yévos, in 
opposition to the theory which makes the yevos 
grow out of the family ? A. Lana. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 18.—5 p.m. London Institution : “‘ The Youth 
of a Planet,” by R. A. Proctor. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture) : ‘‘ Application of 
Photography to the Production of Printing Surfaces 
and Pictures in Pigments,’ by T. Bolas. 

8 p.M. British Architects. 

8 P.M. Victoria Institute : “ Was the name Jehovah known 
to all Semitic Nations ?” by Prof. Swainson, 

TwvEsDAY, March 19.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Protoplasmic 
Theory of Life,” by Prof. A. H. Garrod. 

7.45 P.M. Statistical : ** Famines of the World,” by C. Wal- 
ford. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Egypt: its commercial Changes 
and Aspects,” by B. T. Cobb. 

8 p.M. Colonial Institute: “New Zealand and the South 
Sea Islands,” by Sir Julius Vogel. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion on ‘*‘ Railway Appliances 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition.” 

8.50 p.M. Zoological: “ Contributions to the Ornithology 
of the Philippines, VI.,” by the Marquis of Tweed- 


dale; “ Reports on the Collection of Birds made 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, VLII.,” by 
P. L. Sclater. 


WEDNESDAY, March 20.—7 P.M. Meteorological: Discussion 
on “ Winter Climate of some English Sea-side Health 
Resorts ;” “Notes on a Waterspont,” by Capt. W. 
Watson; “ Globular Lightning and Waterspouts in 
Co. Donegal, Ireland,” by M. Fitzzerald; ** Ubserva- 
tions of Rainfali at Sea,” by W. T. Black. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts. 

8 P.M. Geological. 

8 p.M. British Archaeological: “ Early Earthworks on 
West Stow Heath,” by H. Prigg; “On the newly- 
discovered Cavern at Eltham,” by E£. P. Loftus Brock. 

THURSDAY, March 21.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ** Chemistry 
of the Organic World,”’ by Prof. Dewar. 

7 P.M. London Institution : “On Marco Polo,” by Col. H. 


Yule. 
7 p.M. Numismatic. 
8 P.M. Linnean: ‘“ Venation of Conium maculatum,” by J. 


Gorham; “New Arrangement of the Classes of 
Zoology,” by B. Clarke ; ** Fungi of Queensland,” by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley and C. E. Broome. 
8 p.m. Chemical ; ‘‘ On Nitrosamines,”’ by Dr. Witt. 
8.30 P.M. Royal. An ‘iquaries. 
Fripay, March 22.—8 P.M. Quekett. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts; ‘ Depreciation of Silver,” by Col. 
J.T. Smith. 
9 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Recent Experiments on Fog 
Signals,” by Prof. Tyndall. 
SaturDAY, March 23.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Natural 
History of the Ancients,” by the Rev. W. Houghton. 
3.45 P.M. Royal Botanic. 








SCIENCE, 


The Physical Basis of Mind ; being the Second 
Series of Problems of Life and Mind. By 
George Henry Lewes. (London: Triib- 
ner & Co., 1877.) 

(First Notice.) 

Ix the present volume there are four 

essays, and the first deals with the ‘‘ Nature 

of Life.” There are, Mr. Lewes tells us, 
three chief modes in which the one existence 
or matter of-things is manifested, Force, 
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Life, and Mind; the last two being special 


complications of the first. The speciality of 
the movements and decomposition with 
which the biologist deals lies in their pro- 
duction by matter in the state of organisa- 
tion. The sum of the properties of mat- 
ter in this state is called Vitality, while 
Life is the series of reactions resulting 
when the molecular equilibrium of an 
organism (i.e, any organised substance 
capable of manifesting this series) is dis- 
turbed by the matter outside it. This rela- 
tion of Organism and Medium is thus the 
most fundamental of biological data. Be- 
sides the External Medium, within the 
organism itself the nutritive fluids and their 
temperature and electrical condition consti- 
tute what Claude Bernard calls the Internal 
or Physiological Medium. The organism is 
neither passive nor spontaneous, but is ever 
adapting itself to fluctuations in the external 
medium, and generally by readjustments of 
its internal medium. ‘“ Organised activity 
is a simultaneity of opposite tendencies, as 
organised matter is a synthesis of composi- 
tions and decompositions, always tending 
towards equilibrium and disturbance, storing 
up energy and liberating it.” But Mr. 
Lewes gives another account of the organ- 
ism, which, like one of two versions in an 
old chronicle, is interwoven more or less pic- 
turesquely with the first, so that the interested 
reader the less suspects the awkward gaps 
that may lie between the two. All organisms 
above the very simplest are a synthesis of 
three terms, Structure, Aliment, and Instru- 
ment. By Structure, we are casually told, 
is meant Protoplasm, which receives this at 
first sight inappropriate name to keep 
prominent the fact of its complicated mo- 
lecular structure, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of definite configuration. Aliment or 
Plasmode is the nutritive material of the 
internal medium; and Instrument, when 
present, is material formed or evolved from 
the plasmode by the protoplasm, and en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in the prepara- 
tion or distribution of aliment. (It is hardly 
needful to remark the substantial resemblance 
between Mr. Lewes’s three terms and the 
Bioplasm, Pabulum, and Formed Material of 
Dr. Beale.) Many of the properties and 
functions of the instrumental part of the 
organism are explicable by mechanical or 
chemical laws; but the power of forming 
new organised matter, which belongs ex- 
clusively to protoplasm, is a fundamental 
property so far unique and unexplained. 
Further “a microscopic lump of protoplasm”’ 
is itself ‘the simplest form of life.” If, 
then, we proposed to distinguish, as Mr. Lewis 
does, as Aristotle did, between Life or “ the 
special manifestations” of an organism and 
the causes of these manifestations ; and if we 
maintained that one particular kind of sub- 
stance, protoplasm, was the sine qua non of 
all life, and sufficient—in a proper medium, 
of course—to life in its simplest form ; might 
we not fairly consider the properties of this 
protoplasm as the cause of life, and call it 
vital or living matter in a sense that would 
not apply either to the alimental or instru- 
mental portions of an organism? Yet 
Mr. Lewes is very severe with Dr. Beale 
for doing this, although he applauds “ the 
striking definiteness of his conception.” Dr, 





Beale says that everything in the organism 
except its protoplasm is dead: Mr. Lewes, 
that ‘‘ epidermis, nail, horn, hair, and bone, 
so long as these form constituents of the 
living organism, are living.” Plainly, then, 
two very different things are meant, and the 
only real question is whether each deserves 
@ name and how far the name given is 
appropriate. Suppose we only knew collec- 
tive humanity, but not its constitutive unit, 
and that then somebody discovered that 
talkative, tool-making animal swayed by 
egoistic and altruistic impulses that we call 
man, in what a new light would social 
phenomena appear! And what should we 
think of the expositor of scientific method 
who told the discoverer that he had been 
misled by the “ analytical artifice ” in calling 
the single man human; because an isolated 
man is not equal to the manifestations re- 
sulting from a collection of men with their 
productions and their influence on each 
other? Nay, what should we think of him 
if he had said:—You might as well have 
called cooking-utensils human, since they 
are a never-failing accompaniment of social 
phenomena? Yet this is pretty much Mr. 
Lewes’s reductio ad absurdum, when he tells 
Dr. Beale he might as well “endow the 
phosphates with Vitality on the ground of 
their indispensable presence in all vital phe- 
nomena.” But when did Mr. Lewes find 
phosphates ‘“‘ manifesting the cardinal phe- 
nomena of Life, Assimilation, Evolution, 
Reproduction, Mobility, and Decay,” as he 
allows a microscopic lump of protoplasm 
does? There are then (1) Protoplasm, 
having of course a molecular structure, but 
not what is ordinarily called organisation 
and manifesting Life writ small; (2) 
Organisations of protoplasm, including 
“plasmode”’ and formed material, and 
manifesting a somatic Life, so to put it, de- 
pending on the co-ordination of lives such 
as that in (1). Both these furnish the 
biologist with distinct problems, while their 
relation to each other is a further problem 
still. Anyone, therefore, who helps us toa 
new conception bringing out with “ striking 
definiteness ” this peculiarity of (1) and at 
the same time embodying real fact and en- 
abling us to see the one in the many deserves 
our thanks rather than a lecture on the re- 
lations of analysis and synthesis. 

Mr. Lewes calls his own view of Life 
Organicism, contrasting it on the one hand 
with Vitalism, or the theory of a distinct 
vital force,and on the other with Materialism, 
which “ refers Life to some inorganic agent, 
physical or chemical :” the former he con- 
demus as gratuitous, the latter as inadequate, 
because overlooking the special complications 
of organised beings. But if the properties 
of protoplasm result entirely from its mole- 
cular constitution, with what show of reason 
can Organicism be called radically different 
from Materialism? Either diagrams repre- 
senting the configuration and energy of the 
organism at any given moment and the 
variation produced in these by any given 
change in the medium are conceivable or 
they are not: if they are, biology is surely 
no more radically distinct from physics than 
astronomy is; if they are not, then there is 
room for the extra-physical “ vital force” 


| which Mr. Lewes rejects. 





In the last chapter of this essay the 
author proposes some improvements in the 
Darwinian hypothesis. Besides the ex- 
ternal struggle between different organisms, 
there is, he maintains, an analogous internal 
struggle between the several tissues and 
organs of the individual organism. This 
internal struggle is due primarily to the 
inherent indefiniteness in the chemical com. 
position of organic substances and the 
consequent variability in “ what, for want 
of a better term, may be called the organic 
affinities.” ‘‘ As the presence of fused iron 
in the erucible partially obstructs the com- 
bination of sulphur and lead, so the presence 
of connective tissue partially obstructs the 
combination of muscle-protoplasm with its 
pabulum;” and a slight change in the 
internal medium may alter the balance be- 
tween the two—.e. may be favourable to one 
organic affinity and unfavourable to the 
other, and thus entail a corresponding 
alteration of structure and so of function. 
But there soon comes a limit to the as- 
cendancy of any single tissue or mem- 
ber: as in the external struggle, so here 
—the mutual antagonism of rivals is an 
effectual bar to the potential indefiniteness of 
multiplication that belongs to each by itself. 
Of the three factors supposed to be con- 
cerned in evolution, (1) variations conse- 
quent on the internal struggle, (2) varia- 
tions in consequence of the external struggle, 
and (3) the process of selection, Mr. Lewes 
regards (1) as the primary and most im- 
portant, and (3) as but a metaphor, a short- 
hand expression of the results. But this is 
surely too strong. In (3) the working of 
limited food-supply, &c., finds expression ; 
(1) and (2) could exist without this, but 
there would be no selection. It is this 
Ricardian Law of Rent in a new guise that 
makes landlords of a selected few. The 
conception of Organic Affinity also in his 
opinion curtails the range of Darwin’s 
Theory of Descent :— 


“ All the complex organisms are evolved from 
organisms less complex, as these were evolved 
from simpler forms; the link which unites all 
organisms is not always the common bond of hert- 
tage, but the uniformity of organised substance 
acting under similar conditions” (p. 113). 

In support of this position he urges that it 
would explain such facts as the existence of 
phosphorescent organs in very widely dif- 
ferent orders and their absence in nearly- 
related forms, or the possession of electric 
organs by seven species of fish belonging 
to five widely-separated genera. But Mr. 
Lewes overlooks what has been done in this 
direction by Mr. Spencer, Prof. R. Lankes- 
ter, and others. 

The second and longest essay is devoted 
to the “Nervous Mechanism.” It mainly 
consisis of a polemic against what Mr. Lewes 
calls ‘‘ the false persuasion of knowledge” 
on this subject, or, as he also styles it, 
the “superstition of the nerve-cell.” But 
the attack is out of date, and therefore un- 
fair and misleading. It would be hard to 


find a first-rate text-book that is behind Mr. 
Lewes in recognising the central irradiation 
of excitations, the possession by fibres apart 
from cells of the property of “ neurility,” 
and the impossibility of ascribing the nervous 
energy of an organism to its nerve-cells 
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alone, or even to its nerve-tissues alone. 
The attack is also undiscriminating. In- 
stead of contenting himself with exploding 
the now almost forgotten notion that nerve- 
centres, like the batteries in a telegraph, are 
the sole sources of energy, and the fibres 
only conducting wires, Mr. Lewes attempts 
to degrade the centres to mere junctions 
where stimulations are reflected. So that, 
for example, if the skin-nerves happened 
“to pass directly to the muscles underneath, 
they would move those muscles without the 
intervention of a centre ;”’ the muscles onl 
needing to be so anastomosed that ‘their 
separate energies should be combined and 
co-ordinated.” And, as if to give point to 
all this, a whole chapter is devoted to an 
account of experiments by Engelmann, 
Foster, and others, showing the very pro- 
bable existence of non-nervous tissues that 
are automatic. But what has that to do 
with the automatism of nerve-centres? That 
a snail’s heart pulsates without ganglia does 
not prove that in the case of structures con- 
nected with ganglia the ganglia are not 
alone automatic. On Mr. Lewes’s theory it 
would be impossible to account for the dif- 
ference between the tetanic contraction that 
follows normal central stimulations and 
the solitary twitch that is all a direct shock 
to the motor nerve produces. The move- 
ments of the iris in the excised eye, as ob- 
served by Brown-Séquard, appear, however, 
to make for him, and he describes them ac- 
cordingly ; for here is a nerve-muscle tissue 
still moving when taken right out of the 
body. But the Swedish physiologist, Holm- 
gren, who has given much attention to this 
phenomenon, has shown the supposed auto- 
matism of the iris to depend upon the retina, 
which, as is well known, contains a layer of 
ganglion-cells, Apropos of this the following 
remark, which Mr. Lewes makes elsewhere, 
comes in oddly :— 

“Look at the cells of the retina—no one will 
assign motor functions to them—yet they are the 
same as those of the cerebellum and the anterior 
horns of the spinal cord ” (p. 272). 

Holmgren, we see, does assign motor func- 
tions to them, and in doing so disposes of 
so much of Mr. Lewes’s arguments against 
the automatism of nerve-cells. He has, 
however, still a weighty argument in an ex- 
periment of his own, which, if true, might 
overturn everything. He says :—“ In frogs 
with very irritable tissues I have found not 
only the pupil contracting, after the whole 
cranial cavity has been emptied, but even the 
eyelid close on irritating the conjunctiva.” 
In a note it is added, “‘ The experiment often 
fails.” That is not surprising ; indeed, this 
so-called experiment is commonly used to 
test whether the brain has been thoroughly 
destroyed or not. 

Throughout this essay there is abundant re- 
ference to the latest work in nervous anatomy 
and physiology; but somehow Mr. Lewes’s 
Scientific erudition is rather one-sided. 
Thus, there is not a word about such work as 
Meynert’s, Gudden’s, or Flechsig’s in ana- 
tomy ; nothing of the able investigation of 
Iudwig’s scholars, Woroschiloff, Owsjan- 
nikow, and others; though from these his 
readers would have learnt something of the 
amazing complexity of the “nervous me- 
chanism,” But the drift of his exposition 





is to reduce it to a sort of lake of semi-fluid 
material, which being disturbed in one part 
is disturbed in all, and is ever fretted into a 
fluctuating pattern of stationary waves, the 
resultant of old waves reflected from the 
shore (what is the shore?) meeting new 
ones arising at the centre. According to 
Mr. Lewes, “there is no consciousness 
(in the restricted meaning of the term) 
unless the whole organism is involved.” This 
is, perhaps, the simplest way of getting a 
“ physical basis” for the supposed unity of 
consciousness, and Mr. Lewes’s exposition of 
it in the next essay is very taking. Still it 
would not be the only way, even were it 
established that the nervous system is so 
continuous that an excitation in one part 
affects the whole. In proof of this con- 
tinuity Mr. Lewes mentions the develop- 
ment of the cerebro-spinal axis from one 
continuous canal. But this surely proves 
too much ; for the whole organism was once 
continuous; and, besides, might one not 
with more reason urge that in a complex 
organism the consensus of its constituent 
“ organites ”’ never could be absolutely com- 
plete? There may be thousands of these 
constituent units of the nervous centres that 
have never matured at all, and thousands 
more so far isolated from the rest as never 
to be indirectly excited. A further support 
for his position Mr. Lewes finds in the very 
questionable assumption that the neuroglia 
is also nerve-substance, and not, as generally 
held, merely connective tissue. Nay, so bent 
is he on securing this continuity that he even 
thinks the physical state of the central 
organs may suffice. 
“Tn a semi-fluid substance, such as neurine [* 
term Mr. Lewes misappropriates for nerve-su 
stance] continuity may be perfect without solid 
fibres: the amorphous substance and the plasmode 
may as well transmit waves of molecular motion 
from one part of the tissue to another, and, there- 
fore, from cell to cell, or from cell to fibre, as a 
figured substance may. When the posterior root 
enters the grey substance of the cord, there is no 
more necessity for its fibres passing directly into 
the cells of that grey substance in order to excite 
their activity than there is for a wire to pass from 
the bell to the ear of a servant, who hears the 
vibrations of the bell through the pulsations of the 
intervening air upon her tympanum ” (p. 271). 
No wonder he thinks there is no rational inter- 
pretation of the cell, and concludes that “ pos- 
sibly the cells are the nutritive sources of the 
fibres.” But the following is a yet more sin- 
gular proof of thelengthsto which Mr. Lewes’s 
continuity doctrine has carried him :— 
“Tf the eye is fixed steadfastly on a particular 
colour during some minutes, the retina becomes 
exhausted, and no longer responds to the stimulus 
of that colour: here the stimulation is, of course, 
centripetal. But if, instead of looking intently on 
the colour, the mind (in complete absence of 
light) picture it intently, this cerebral image is 
equally capable of exhausting the retina; and 
unless we believe that colour is a cerebral, not a 
retinal, phenomenon (which is my private opinion), 
we must accept this as a proof of a centrifugal ex- 
citation of a sensory tract.” 
Now, as is well known, in the first case, if 
the colour be red, for example, and after a 
time be replaced by white, this will appear 
green: has Mr. Lewes found after shutting 
his eyes and thinking intently of red that 
on opening them white appears green ? 
James Warpb. 





SOCIEI£ DES ANCIENS TEXTES FRANQAIS. 


Miracles de Nostre Dame, par  personnages. 
Publiés par G. Paris et U. Robert. Tome II, 
(Paris: Didot.) Azol, chanson de geste. 
Publiée par J. Normand et G. Raynaud. (Paris: 
Didot.) The first of these volumes, which con- 
tains the text only of eight miracle-plays, the 
second fifth of the collection, may be dismissed for 
the present with an enumeration of their titles 
(S. Guillaume du Desert, L’Evesque a qui N. D. 
s'apparut, Un Marchant et un Larron, La Mar- 
quise de la Gaudine, L’Empereur Julien, Un Pre- 
vost que N. D. delivra, Un Enfant que N. D. 
resucita, La Mere du Pape), and a reference to the 
Acapremy of March 10, 1877 (vol. xi. p. 210). 
Of the romance of Avol, the text has recently been 
ey rae in Germany by Dr. W. Forster, who 
as chosen to consider himself aggrieved by the 
society not confiding their edition to him; but as 
it is without introduction, notes, and glossary, 
the present editors’ work is really original. The 
poem, which exists in but one manuscript, and 
contains about eleven thousand lines in assonances, 
relates the adventures of Aiol in reacquiring for 
his father the unjustly forfeited family honours 
and estates, and in bringing home a Saracen 
princess, whom he captures on his travels, converts, 
and marries ; much of its story is commonplace, but 
the hero and heroine are agreeable and well-drawn 
figures. It is divided by the versification into two 
arts, the first and smaller being in ten-syllable 
ines, the other in twelve; the editors show 
that the first part is the older, and was originally 
in the Central French dialect, while the second has 
been much altered and expanded by a Picard 
writer of the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The original decasyllables present a remarkable 
feature, shared by very few other poems, in having 
the caesura at the sixth syllable instead of the 
fourth; this gives such lines as Le glouton esgarda | 
st fist autel, and, with the additional unaccented 
syllable at the caesura, Alguant sen retornerent | 
qu'en ont pitié. The editors, who have had the 
valuable aid of M. G. Paris, discuss in their ex- 
cellent Introduction the often difficult questions 
raised by the poem, whose hero they identify with 
Hélie, Count of Maine, who died in 1110; their 
Glossary is very complete, containing all the words 
which might perplex a modern reader; and the 
MS. reading is given wherever they have altered 
the text. Altogether this important book is a 
very satisfactory presentation of a work which 
enjoyed considerable celebrity at home and abroad, 
and offers abundant and varied interest to all con- 
cerned with early French literature. 
Henry Nico1, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY, 


Lohrmann’s Moon Charts. — After delays and 
vicissitudes extending over half a century Lohr- 
mann’s charts of the moon have at last been pub- 
lished. Lohrmann was the first observer who 
undertook the difficult task of furnishing an 
adequate representation of the topography of the 
moon’s visible hemisphere, based upon actual 
measurements, Provided at the “ Mathematische 
Salon” at Dresden, where he was engaged, with 
instruments of sufficient power for the prosecution 
of his intended work, he began his labours in 
1821, and published in 1824 the first part of his 
Topographie der  sichtbaren Mondoberfliche, in 
which he gave a full account of the methods em- 
ployed in the observations and computations, and 
a description of the four sections of the map 
which accompanied the part. The whole chart 
was intended to consist of twenty-five such sec- - 
tions, forming, when put together, a disc of three 
Paris feet, or of more than thirty-eight English 
inches, diameter. Though the obvious merits of 
Lohrmann’s work, in comparison with what had 
been done before him, were acknowledged, and 
though its completion was much desired by some 
astronomers, Lolirmann was hampered by externa 
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difficulties and the want of adequate support in 
going on with the publication of the other sec- 
tions, and a general chart on a smaller scale, pub- 
lished in 1838, was all that had become pub- 
licly known of his later labours, when, in 1840, 
he suddenly died, at the age of forty-four years. 
Meanwhile Madler had, in 1830, begun his similar 
but independent work at Berlin, at the private 
observatory of W. Beer (a brother of Meyerbeer), 
and had, in the autumn of 1836, published his 
complete “‘ Mappa Selenographica,” drawn on the 
same scale as Lohrmann’s, but produced by litho- 
graphy instead of being printed from copper-plates. 
Madler had also given a full description of his 
work in his book Der Mond, and had likewise 
published a general map on a small scale. How- 
ever desirable it appeared that Lohrmann’s work 
should not be withheld from publicity, so that the 
results of his and of Midler’s labours might serve 
as checks upon each other, the obstacles in accom- 
plishing the undertaking were of the gravest kind, 
as there were at first neither the services of a com- 
petent observer of the moon to be had for properly 
editing the whole work, nor was there any pro- 
spect of the necessary support for its tected 
execution and for its publication, since Lohrmann 
had published the first part at his own risk and 
expense. Under such circumstances the work 
would have been practically lost to science, if two 
gentlemen, Barth and Opelt, persuaded of its high 
value, had not considered it a matter of honour to 
do their best to make it accessible to the scientific 
world. Barth, a former head of the publishing 
firm of that name at Leipzig, supplied the 
funds for going on with the engravings, and 
Opelt, an old friend of Lohrmann’s at Dresden, 
who had before made the calculations for deducing 
from the measurements the selenographical posi- 
tions of the lunar spots, superintended the pro- 
ceedings. In 1851 J. Schmidt, the present 
director of the observatory at Athens, but at the 
time still at Bonn, undertook the writing of the 
explanations, and the general editing, and the 
steady progress of the undertaking seemed at last 
secured, when the death of Barth in the same year 
brought it again toa stop. Repeatedly resumed, 
after being repeatedly interfered with by other 
calamities and obstacles, the work has at length, 
after so many vicissitudes, been accomplished. 
Lohrmann’s original pencil-sketches could not be 
found. The twenty-five sections of the chart have 
been carefully drawn by him with pen and ink, and 
the colouring is indicated by tinting and by 
numbers. The engravers have worked according 
to these drawings, which are now deposited at the 
Leipzig Observatory. But as the copper-plates 
have been prepared in the course of half a century 
by five or six engravers, and as, moreover, the 
original drawings tinted by Lohrmann himself fail 
in many parts to express the proportion of bright- 
ness correctly, the result is a sensible inequality in 
the tints of the plates, which could not well be 
mended. In Schmidt's description of the twenty- 
five sections he has pointed out in his running 
commentary the chief failings and mistakes in the 
plates, and he has thereby done good service. 
But, whatever the shortcomings and errors of 
Lohrmann’s work may turn out to be, the work 
will retain permanent value as a salutary check 
upon Miidler’s contemporary labours, and it will 
accordingly be welcomed by all who are inter- 
ested in selenographical studies. 


Determination of the Diameters of the Satellites 
4 Mars at the Observatory of Harvard College.— 

he announcement of this determination has 
naturally raised the question, What methods have 
been employed for effecting it? the answer to 
which has been furnished by Prof. Pickering, the 
present Director of the Observatory, in his Annual 
Report. Among the different fields of scientific work 
for his excellent 15-inch refractor, he has selected 
photometry as that to which the greater portion 
of the time of the telescope will be devoted. In 
attacking the general problem, it was necessary to 
Invent a suitvb'e instrument, to hive it constructed 





and attached to the telescope, and to learn its 
capacities and defects, before useful observations 
could be obtained. Early in August of last year a 
photometer was made by attaching to the 
eye-piece of the telescope a Nicol prism and 
double-image prism. By the last of these, 
two images of any object are formed; and, 
by turning the Nicol prism through an angle 
given by a graduated circle, the relative bright- 
ness of the images may be altered in any desired 
proportion. Accordingly, if turned towards a 
double-star the faint image of the bright com- 
ponent may always be reduced to equality with 
the bright image of the faint component. Various 
double-stars were thus measured, and the satel- 
lites of Jupiter were compared with each other. 
When the news of Prof. Asaph Hall’s discovery 
of the satellites of Mars arrived, a problem of un- 
usual difficulty offered itself for the new photo- 
meter. The first attempt to measure the light of 
the satellites was made on August 27, by allow- 
ing Mars to shine through a very small hole 
placed in the focus of the telescope, and com- 
paring this with the satellite. To obtain a hole 
sufficiently minute and circular was a matter of 
no small difficulty. Several gentlemen made 
the effort, and Mr. Van Woerd, Superin- 
tendent of the American Watch Company, at 
length completely solved the problem by the con- 
struction of a hole one eighteen-hundredth of 
an inch in diameter, and so nearly circular that 
the various diameters, including errors of measure- 
ment, only differed one hundred-thousandth of an 
inch. Even this hole, however, represented a 
satellite seventy miles in diameter, and shone out 
as a bright star when Mars was placed behind it. 
Many comparisons of this and other holes with 
the satellite were obtained as described above. 
But the loss of light by the polarising prisms 
rendered it a matter of extreme difficulty 
to see the satellite with the photometer on, 
even when it was easily visible with a common 
eye-piece. As it was, moreover, desirable to 
obtain measures by several different methods, a 
wholly different photometer was next tried. A 
small auxiliary telescope was attached to the 
large instrument, and by means of prisms the 
light of Mars was reflected so that its image 
formed by the little telescope should be seen by 
the side of the image of the satellite formed by 
the large telescope. The satellite seen with 15-in. 
aperture was still fainter than Mars, seen with a 
telescope having an aperture of less than a quarter 
ofan inch. It was now easy to reduce the light 
of the small telescope with two Nicol prisms, so 
that Mars should appear not brighter than its 
satellite. To obviate any error due to the in- 
equality in the light of the backgrounds on which 
Mars and its satellite were seen, artificial light 
was thrown into the small telescope, and, after 
various trials, almost perfect equality of the two 
backgrounds was obtained. There appeared then 
two stars on fields which were first ren- 
dered equally bright, then matched in colour, 
and the image of Mars was then brought 
to precisely the same brightness as the satel- 
lite. Many comparisons of both satellites 
with Mars were thus made. It was noticed under 
these favourable opportunities for comparison that 
the outer satellite did not possess the red colour 
of Mars—a curious result, and having an import- 
ant value in any theory of the cause of the 
peculiar colour of the planet. Still a different 
method was tried for comparing the two satellites 
directly with one another. One or more plates 
of thin glass were successively interposed between 
the eye and the inner satellite ; and its light was 
thus so far reduced as to render it equal to, or 
fainter than, that of the outer and smaller satellite. 
These observations have not yet been wholly re- 
duced, and, therefore, only approximate results 
can he given. If the satellites reflect light in the 
same proportion as the planet, the light of the 
outer satellite compared with that of the holes 
indicates a diameter of about 59 miles; while the 





second method gives about 5:4 miles. The light 
of the inner satellite indicates a diameter of 6-5 
miles, The direct comparison of the two satellites 
gives the ratio of their diameter as 9to 10, As 
the darker colour of the outer satellite somewhat 
diminishes its light, Prof. Pickering considers it 
probably safe to reckon the diameter of the outer 
satellite as aboutsix miles, andthat of the inner 
one, seven. In allowing the plausibility of the prob- 
able correctness of these approximate deductions, 
it is presumed that all necessary precautions have 
been taken in guarding against erroneous and fal- 
lacious inferences, and that the various constants 
involved in the reductions have been determined 
with the requisite critical care and circumspection. 


Atlas coelestis eclipticus Eduardi Heis.—In order 
to provide observers of the zodiacal light with 
convenient means for tracing the outline of the 
light, the late Prof. Heis has constructed the 
simple atlas which has now been published post- 
humously under the above title. It consists of 
eight maps, showing the stars down to the fifth 
magnitude, along and near the zodiac, and seems 
well adapted for its intended purpose. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


Persulphurie Acid.—Berthelot has prepared a 
new acid of sulphur (acide persulphurique), cor- 
responding in composition with perchloric and 
permanganic acid, by the discharge of electricity 
of high tension through a perfectly dry mixture 
of equal volumes of sulphurous acid and oxygen : 
sulphuric acid combines neither with oxygen 
nor with ozone under similar conditions. The 
electrolysis of concentrated sulphuric acid also 
yields the new acid in a state of solution. It can, 
moreover, be prepared in a state of solution by 
cautiously mixing a solution of hydrogen per- 
oxide with sulphuric acid, concentrated or diluted 
with not more than one equivalent of water; 
when two equivalents are present no reaction 
takes place. In the last-mentioned case the re- 
action appears never to be complete, a portion of 
the hydrogen peroxide always remaining un- 
changed. The anhydrous persulphuric acid is 
most readily prepared by allowing the discharye 
to take place for eight or ten hours through the 
tubes constructed for such processes, by which time 
their interior is found to be covered with drops of 
a viscous liquid; at 0° it becomes solid and is 
crystalline ; in places it has a granular structure, 
in others thin transparent needles are seen tra- 
versing the length of the tubes; brilliant scales 
are also observed attached to the glass. The acid 
resembles anhydrous sulphuric acid ; the latter sub- 
stance, however, forms opaque crystals which are 
shorter, much finer, and narrower than these. 
At 10° persulphuric acid has a vapour-tension of 
several centimétres, and sublimes spontaneously 


from one part to another of the tube in which it 


is preserved. Its composition was determined 
both by synthesis and analysis. After the two 
gases had entered into reaction the residue was 
removed from the tube by means of the Sprengel 
pump and measured: if the change takes place in 
accordance with the following equation, the resi- 
due should be one-eighth of the gas consumed : — 
8,0, + 0, = 8,0, + O 
—— “~~ —s 
4 vols. 4 vols. 1 vol. 
Tn two experiments the numbers 82 and 7-9 were 
arrived at in place of the ratio 8:1. Four 
volumes of sulphurous acid and three of oxyger, 
therefore, appear to combine to form persulphuric 
acid :— 
8,0,+ 0,=S,0,. 
The acid was analysed by several methods: by 
using a standard solution of tin chloride, estimat- 
ing the change by means of potassium permanza- 


| nate, and subsequently determining the sulphuric 


acid as barium sulphate; again, by employing 
standard solution of ferrous sulphate, and after- 
wards observing the amount of astandard solution 


. of permanganate required to complete the oxida- 
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tion; also by the use of potassium iodide and 
hyposulphite, as well as by the employment of 
sulphurous acid and potassium iodide. Each 
rocess gave numbers which indicated the formula 
$,0, as that of the new acid. At 0°, or at 
temperatures near zero, the acid may be pre- 
served for some days; it is not a stable com- 
pound, however, and after the lapse of four- 
teen days commences to spontaneously decom- 
pose; the aqueous solution very rapidly undergoes 
decomposition; when dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid the change is retarded ; in this case 
also oxygen is slowly evolved, and at the end of 
six eons the new acid is completely destroyed. 
An application of heat causes it to separate into 
sulpnuric anhydride and oxygen. It develops 
dense fumes in contact with air, atmospheric 
moisture being absorbed and hydrated sulphuric 
acid formed. Dissolved in concentrated sulphuric 
acid it appears, as has already been stated, to have 
the power for a time of resisting decomposition ; 
the solution, after the lapse of the first twenty- 
four hours, appears, from the results of volumetric 
analyses, to have undergone no appreciable change. 
When placed in contact with baryta water a por- 
tion of the acid apparently escapes decomposition 
and barium persulphate is produced ; the salt, which 
could not “ analysed, is soon converted into 
ordinary sulphate, oxygen being evolved. Per- 
sulphuric acid does not oxidise arsenious acid or 
oxalic acid in the cold, and in this respect it 
closely resembles hydrogen peroxide; it shows a 
marked difference from that body in other reactions 
in that it is unable to form perchromic acid and 
does not reduce potassium permanganate. The 
author concludes his very interesting paper with 
some speculations on the relations of the oxides of 
sulphur to those of other non-metallic and of metal- 
lic elements, and promises to employ his method 
in the investigation of the higher oxides of other 
substances (Compt. rend. 1xxxvi., 20). 

The Crystallisation of Lime, Strontia and 
Baryta.—Briigelmann describes the chemical and 
physical characters of these oxides when in a 
erystallised condition (Ann.der Chemie und Physik, 
ii, 466). The crystals are formed when the 
nitrate of the metal, enclosed in a porcelain flask 
or retort, is submitted to the very high temper- 
ature of a furnace fed with coke. All three of 
the oxides form crystals belonging to the regular 
system, and they are invariably found to be cubes; 
in the case of lime, crystals having an edge one 
millimétre in length have been observed. As a 
rule the residue, left when a nitrate is treated in 
the manner described, has a vesicular or foliated 
appearance, and is apparently an entirely amorphous 
mass ; a low power, however, is sufficient to show 
that it is made up of crystals. An examination 
of crystals of each of the three oxides in polarised 
light confirmed the observation that they all 
belong to the regular system. The lime produced 
from the nitrate is far less readily subject to 
change when exposed to the action of moisture 
or carbonic acid than that obtained by heating 
marble. The crystals can be exposed to the air 
for many days without undergoing change, and to 
water or moisture for several hours before they 
fall to powder. That the materials in the hands 
of the author were pure oxides is proved by his 
analyses, which showed them to consist re- 
spectively of 99°64 per cent. lime, 99°4 per cent. 
strontia and 99°32 per cent. baryta. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Antimony.— 
J. P. Cooke has determined anew the atomic 
weight of this metal, and has devoted to that pur- 
pose much time and great care. He first found 
the weight of antimony sulphide, Sb,S,, obtained 
from a known amount of antimony, taking the 
atomic weight of sulphur as 32, The red variety 
was dried at 180° C., and the grey modification, 
in most instances, at 210°. A mean of thirteen 
experiments where the sulphide was dried at 
130° furnished the number 119-994, and a mean 
of eleven others where the compound was heated 
to 210° gave 120:295 as the number representing 





the atomic weight. In each case the author con- 
vinced himself that no free sulphur was present, 
and he took precautions to eliminate every pos- 
sible source of error. In a second series of no 
less than seventeen estimations where antimony 
chloride, SbCl,, was employed, the atomic weight 
of the metal was found to be 121°94, a number 
which closely corresponds with that obtained by 
Dumas and Dexter. In this case, it should be 
stated, the atomic weight of chlorine was taken to 
be 355, and that of silver to be 108. As each of 
the two series of experiments made by Cooke fur- 
nished numbers which correspond closely inter se, 
while the final results differ considerably, the 
author set himself to determine the atomic 
weight of sulphur. By reducing silver sulphide 
at a low red-heat with dry hydrogen he found 
sulphur to be 32°158 if silver is 108, and 
32°137 if silver is 107°93. Stas held the atomic 
weight of sulphur to be 32-074 if silver 
be regarded as 107-93. In a fourth series of 
examinations, Cooke determined the amount of 
bromine in antimony bromide, SbBr,, and ob- 
tained the number 120 as a mean of fifteen 
analyses. When he employed antimony iodide 
he again arrived at the number 120, if the atomic 
weight of iodine be taken to be equal to 127 and 
that of silver 108; or 119°95 when the atomic 
weights of those elements are respectively held to 
be 126°85 and 107:93. The correct number 
appears to be 120, and the disparity appears to 
have arisen from the fact that it is impossible to 
prepare antimony chloride absolutely free from 
oxychloride (Amer. Jowr. Sc., 1878, xv., 41). 


Quartz and Tridymite——Sandberger describes 
some curious crystals of quartz from the Friedrich- 
Christian Mine at Shapbach, which enclose 
spherules or partial spherules (hemispheres), white 
and opaque, of the size of a millet seed, and con- 
sisting of silicic acid. When examined under 
the microscope in polarised light they proved to 
be small masses of opal surrounded with little 
crystals of tridymite. The tridymite is here 
found associated with copper pyrites and dolomite 
and other minerals, and the observation is of 
interest as affording confirmation of Vrba’s state- 
ments regarding the occurrence of tridymite in 
quartz (Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 1878, 47). 
While studying the minerals of the Rocher du 
Capucin, near Mont Dore, last autumn, Des 
Cloizeaux remarked the occurrence of crystals of 
hypersthene, tridymite and zircon in the druses of 
the trachyte of that locality. He found that the 
tridymite readily undergoes change. Blocks of 
stone, hewn in the preceding spring, contained 
crystals of that mineral which had become 
altered, white and partially destroyed, the hyper- 
sthene remaining unchanged. In one locality 
he found a geode filled with crystallised or rather 
crystalline, doubly refractive quartz, much fissured 
and easily friable, resembling that from Radi- 
cofani, associated with which were a number of 
crystals of tridymite (Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 
1878, 45). 

Plain Words about Water.—This is the title of 
a pamphlet by Prof. Church published for the 
Committee of Council on Education (Chapman 
and Hall). It has for its ohject to present a short 
account of water in relation to the nourishing of 
man’s body. The brochure has been written with 
the view of being practically useful to persons un- 
acquainted with scientific terms, and is one of a 
series of small books the preparation of which the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have sanctioned with the object of making the 
Food Collection at Bethnal Green better known, as 
well as to bring home to everyone some of the 
most important facts about the sources, constitu- 
ents, and uses of food. Prof. Church’s pamphlet 
treats of water as part of the human body, water 
as our daily food, of water supply, how to try or 
test waters, and how to purify waters. The little 
work is written in a plain homely style which all 
will understand, and deals with domestic subjects 
the importance of which cannot be overrated, 





especially by those who do not enjoy the advan- 
tage of such drainage as we have in London. One 
quotation will suffice :— 

“In a country town in a back lane was a small yard 
with several cottages. At the end of the yard stood a 
pump. From this was drawn occasionally a scanty 
supply of a liquid miscalled water. At last it failed. 
The explanation was soon found. The owner of the 
adjoining house had cut off the supply of water from 
a water-closet, putting an earth-closet in instead, 
Since that change the water in the yard pump fails, 
except in very wet weather.” 


Pandermite.—Vom Rath has given this name to 
a lime borate which occurs in the form of rounded 
nodules, associated with gypsum, ina bed of clay 
slate at Panderma, on the Black Sea. The new 
mineral resembles a snow-white finely-grained 
marb!e, and appears to have a composition ex- 
pressed by the formula 2CaO, 3B,0,, 3H,0, and 
to be nearly related to the borocalcite of Toscana 
and Iquique (Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 1878, 75). 

SANDBERGER communicated to the last Natur- 
forscherversammlung a paper on the occurrence 
of traces of heavy metals in the minerals of the 
rocks enclosing metallic veins. Several specimens 
of olivine, hornblende, augite and mica were 
observed to contain, in the form of silicates, traces 
of the metals which entered largely into the com- 
position of the metallic minerals traversing or 
associated with them. In the picryte from the 
Carpathians and serpentine derived from it a small 
amount of nickel and a still smaller quantity of 
cobalt was met with ; copper occurs in the olivine 
of Naurod and of the Ultenthal, and in the palaeo- 
picryte of the Fichtelgebirge and of Dillenburg; 
the latter mineral contains, moreover, a trace of 
bismuth. In hornblendes and augites copper and 
cobalt were found ; specimens from Andreasberg 
were examined and the presence in them of traces 
of lead, antimony, arsenic and nickel were recog- 
nised. Some micas contain as constituents lead, 
copper, cobalt and bismuth, while in that forming 
a constituent of the gneiss of Hérstein the pre- 
sence of arsenic was detected (Ber. deut. chem, 
Gesell., January 14, 1878, 2233), 


Toms, of Riga, has directed attention (Ber. 
deut. chem. Gesell., January 14, 1878, 2234) to 
the occurrence of a white deposit in teak wood 
(Tectonia grandis), consisting essentially of 
lime phosphate, PCaHO,. His views in regard 
to this deposit were confirmed, it is stated, by his 
finding 29°6 per cent. of phosphoric acid in the 
ash of the wood. A chemist of this country 
made the same observations sixteen years ago, 
and they are playfully recorded in a rhyme pub- 
lished at the time :— 

‘Or, when dyspeptic and exceeding weak, 

Will read on salts phosphatic, found in teak.” 

E. Scumrprt, of Ilalle, has investigated afresh 
Reichardt’s mercurialine, the volatile base occurring 
in Mercurialis annua and perennis, and finds it in 
all its characters to be identical with methylamine 
(Ber. deut. chem, Gesell., January 14, 1878, 
2226), 


THosE who take an interest in the very im- 
portant investigations which have recently so 
successfully been made, and to which we have 
already directed attention, respecting the liquefac- 
tion of the so-called “ permanent” gases, will be 
glad to know that M. Raoul Pictet has published 
an illustrated Mémoire sur la Liquéfaction de 
T'Oxygene, la Liquéfaction et la Solidifaction de 
? Hydrogene, et sur les Théories des Changements 
des Corps (Genéve : J. Sandoz, 1878). 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat Socrety.—( Thursday, February 28.) 


Sm Josrrn D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. ‘he following papers were read :—‘‘ On cer- 
tain Definite Integrals,” by W. H. L. Russell; “ On 
the Reversal of the Lines of Metallic Vapours,” by 
Profs. Liveing and Dewar; ‘Contributions to the 
Physiology of Batrachian Lymph Hearts,” by J. 
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Priestley ; “On the Structure of the Stylasteridae, 
a Family of the Hydroid Stony Corals,” by H. N. 
Moseley. 





Sociery or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, February 28.) 


Lorp Carnarvon in the Chair. Mr. Freshfield read 
a paper on the effect of Byzantine influence on the 
capitals of the pillars of certain churches in Italy. 
The Byzantine style of architecture originated in the 
reign of Justinian, and the most important existing 
churches are, in order of date—SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus, or, as the Turks call it, the Lesser 8. Sofia ; 
S. Vitalis at Ravenna ; S. Sofia; S. John at Ephesus ; 
then other churches in Constantinople; and, lastly, 
Eski Djouma at Salonica. The designers of the 
capitals in these churches seem to have taken the 
acanthus leaf as a model, and until the middle of 
the fifth century it is used as in the Corinthian style, 
with the tips falling over; but at that date it is 
represented as if clinging to the capital, and in the 
church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus the falling leaf 
has quite disappeared, though Greek influence is still 
visible in the Ionic shape of the capitals in the upper 
storey of the church. In 58. Sofia the leaf has quite 
lost the acanthus character, and is arranged more like 
a fern. The same class of capital is also seen at 
Ravenna, and in a church at Padua, which was once 
the cathedral, but occurs in no building after the 
time of Justinian. Mr. Freshfield exhibited photo- 
graphs of all these churches and of the capitals to 
which he referred, and calling attention to the great 
similarity in the design, stated it as his opinion that 
these churches both in the East and in Italy were 
designed by the same architect. Some discussion 
ensued, in which Sir Gilbert Scott, Prof. Donaldson, 
and Mr. Hayter Lewis took part. 





Royat ArcHigotosicaL Institurs.—(Friday, 
March 1.) 


Coronet Pinney, V.-P., inthe Chair. The Rey. J. 
Fuller Russell read some “ Notes on Elizabethan 
Communion Plate, in regard especially to the Sub- 
stitution of ‘ Decent Cups’ with ‘ Covers,’ for ‘ Mass- 
ing Chalices’ and ‘ Patens.’” The author treated at 
some length upon the prohibition of the eucharistic 
use of the chalice and paten—‘“ the massemongers 
trinkets”—by Parker and Grindall, giving many 
illustrations of the introduction of cups and covers in 
their stead. The change in the form of the new vessel 
was alluded to, and many interesting extracts given 
from works of the periodand churchwardens’ accounts. 
—Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite spoke of the gradual 
change in the shape of the chalice between the thir- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and mentioned the 
peculiar propriety of the chalice to its purpose, which 
had more to do with the substitution of the com- 
munion cup for it than any necessity for a larger 
vessel.—Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie gave an account 
of a remarkable vertical shaft 142 feet deep, commu- 
nicating with a large chamber cut in the chalk; this 
had been lately discovered accidentally on the property 
of Mr. T, Jackson in Eltham Park. Many theories 
were presented to account for its use and date, but 
none seemed quite to fit the case. Various objects of 
antiquity, including an iron workman’s-candlestick 
for driving into the wall, were exhibited. It is pro- 
posed to make a thorough examination of the chamber 
with the object of ascertaining its date and use.— 
Mr. C. Keyser read a paper “On the Mural and 
Decorative Paintings in Canterbury Cathedral,” and 
gave a careful account of the past and present con- 
dition of these pictorial remains. The chapel of 
St. John the Baptist received—as so surprising a 
display of painting of an early period there exhibited 
deserved—special and detailed notice. Mr. J. G. 
Waller remarked upon the religious teaching of wall- 
paintings, and the lessons which they conveyed to the 
ignorant, of whom they were the book.—Mr. Bern- 
hard Smith exhibited a beautifully-worked dagger 
for the duel, dated 14 Elizabeth, and a narrow, 
folished flint celt, lately found in London.—Mr. 
Hartshorne sent a pair of jungle spurs, of Peruvian 
work,—Mr. F. J. Skill exhibited a model of a font 
formerly existing in Rotherham church.—A fine in- 
laid basket-hilted sword of the time of Charles I. 
came from the collection of Captain Hartshorne. 





Paysicat Sociery.—(Saturday, March 2.) 
Pror. W. G. Apams, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Sedley Tayler exhibited the colours produced in thin 





films by sonorous vibrations. A piece of thin brass 
perforated with a triangular, circular, or rectangular 
aperture, and bearing a thin film of soap solution, 
was placed horizontally on one end of an L-shaped 
tube: the beam of the electric lamp, after reflection 
from it, was received on a screen. It was shown 
that when a sound is emitted in the neighbourhood 
of the open end of the tube, the film takes up a 
regular form, which is indicated by the different 
colours of the reflected light, and each note has its 
own particular colour-figure ; and, further, with dif- 
ferent instruments we have different figures. Thus, 
when a square film was employed, a kind of coloured 
grating was the result, which was modified by chang- 
ing the note; and with a circular film, concentric 
rings traversed by two bars at right angles were 
observed.—Mr. W. H. Preece exhibited and described 
the Phonograph. After referring to the manner in 
which the preceding communication bore on the sub- 
ject of the telephone, he went on to explain the con- 
struction of the two instruments exhibited, which 
have been made in accordance with the published 
accounts of the apparatus and details received from 
the inventor, Mr. T. A. Edison, by Mr. Pidgeon and 
Mr. Stroh respectively. In the first of these, the 
receiving and emitting discs are distinct, the former 
being of ferrotype iron and the latter of paper, 
whereas in the second form of apparatus both 
these functions are performed by one and the 
same dise of iron. They also differ in that in Mr. 
Pidgeon’s apparatus the drum receives its motion 
by hand; and in that of Mr. Stroh a descending 
weight is caused to communicate motion bya suitable 
train of wheels, which motion can be controlled and 
regulated by an adjustable pair of vanes. In both 
cases the drum is of brass, traced over by a spiral 
groove, and the whole is mounted on a screw of the 
same pitch. The manner of using the phonograph is 
extremely simple. The drum having been covered 
with tinfoil, a uniform movement of rotation is given 
to it, and a fine metal point, firmly fixed to the centre 
of the receiving-plate, is brought in contact with it, 
care being taken to place the point accurately over 
the groove. If now this plate be sung or spoken to, 
the tinfoil will be indented in accordance with the 
vibrations communicated to the plate. The emitting- 
plate having been provided with a resonator, its point 
is now brought into the position initially occupied by 
the point of the receiving-plate, and on rotating the 
drum with the same velocity, fairly identical sounds 
are given out. It will be seen that Mr. Stroh’s 
apparatus has an advantage over that of Mr. Pidgeon 
in that it secures a constant rate of rotation; but, on 
the other hand, the sounds emitted by the paper disc 
appeared to be more distinct than those from the iron. 
A number of experiments were performed with the 
instruments. The sounds were reproduced at times 
with remarkable distinctness ; and when Mr. Spagno- 
letti and Mr. Sedley Taylor sang “God save the 
Queen” as a duet through a double mouthpiece, the 
two voices could be clearly distinguished on its being 
reproduced. It was shown that even when an indented 
sheet of tin-foil has been employed to emit sounds, it 
retains its form with such perfectness that the sounds 
can be reproduced by means of it a second and even a 
third time with nearly equal distinctness. Prof. 
Graham Bell pointed out that the articulation of 
the instruments was very similar to what he had ob- 
served in the earlier forms of the telephone; and he 
had no doubt, judging from his own experience of 
that instrument, that the phonograph will ere long be 
so adjusted as to articulate much more perfectly. He 
anticipated that the guality of the sound would be 
found to vary as the rate of rotation was altered, as 
well as the pitch, and this proved on experiment to 
be the case. 





Musrcat Association.—(Monday, March 4.) 


R. H. M. Bosanqvet, Esq., in the Chair. The me- 
morial to the trustees of the British Museum about 
the state of the musical library there was read and 
passed.—The adjourned discussion on Mr. Blaikley’s 
paper on brass instruments took place. Mr. Blaikley 
gave asummary of his paper, and explained that the 
cause which makes instruments constructed with 
conical tubes deviate from the harmonic series, is the 
necessity of fitting the cones with a tube for blowing. 
The first three notes of one such combination had the 
ratios 1, 1%, 3; the ratio of the third and second 
notes being greater than that of the second and first. 
In double-reed instruments, such as the oboe, this de- 





fect is scarcely sensible. The Chairman remarked 
that Mr. Blaikley’s method of determining nodes by 
immersion is new, and likely to supersede the methods 
in use. The enunciation of the law that the resonance 
note of a brass instrument is the same as its sounding 
note is another matter of importance. Lord Rayleigh 
established the fact in the case of an organ lip-pipe 
some time ago, and the Chairman himself had recently 
established it for the oboe and clarionet. Bat it is 
not universally the case, for organ reed-pipes follow a 
different law, and the theory is of interest. Dr. Stone 
stated that the contrafagotto was successfully con- 
structed with a tube of truly conical bore, but that in 
bassoons he had found it necessary to use portions of 
three different cones.— Dr. Stone exhibited a Scheibler's 
tonometer, made with ordinary tuning-forks; also a 
clarionet with nineteen notes to the octave; and a 
bassoon with additional notes.—Mr. Ellis gave an ac- 
count of his recent researches in tonometry. 





ZootoaicaL Society or Lonpon,—( Tuesday, 
March 5.) 

Pror. Newron, F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. The 
secretary read a Report on the additions made 
to the society’s menagerie during the month of 
February.—Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks 
on a second collection of birds from Duke of York 
Island, New Britain and New Ireland, which he had 
received from the Rey. George Brown; and on a 
specimen of Athenae variegatae and the type-specimen 
of Fulica gallinuloides of King, belonging to the 
Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh.—Prof. New- 
ton drew attention to the statement of Leguat that 
every Solitaire (Pezophaps solitaria) carried a stone 
in its gizzard, and exhibited one of three stones found 
by Mr. Caldwell, associated with the remains of as 
many birds of that species in the caves of Rodriguez. 
—Mr. J. T. Parker described the stridulating appa- 
ratus of Palinurus vulgaris, which consisted in a 
peculiar modification of the second joint of the 
antennae working against the lateral surface of the 
antennulary sternum.—A communication was read 
from Mr. C. Spence Bate, containing an account of 
the Crustaceans of the coast of Coromandel, collected 
by Sir Walter Elliot —M. A. Boucard read notes on 
some Coleoptera of the genus Plusiotis—A communi- 
cation was read from Mr. A. G. Butler, containing an 
account of a small collection of Lepidoptera, obtained 
by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, at the Ellice Islands.— 
A communication was read from Mr. E. J. Miers, on the 
Penoeidae in the collection of the British Museum.— 
Mr. G. French Angas read the description of a new 
genus of land shells belonging to the family Cyclo- 
phoridae, for which he proposed the name of Mascaria; 
and of nine new species of land and marine shells 
from various localities, among which was a new 
Rostellaria, which he proposed to name R. luteostoma, 
aud a new Bulimus from Madagascar, to be called 
B. Watersi.—Communications were read from Dr. G. 
E. Dobson, containing additional notes on the Chi- 
roptera of Duke of York Island and the adjacent 
parts of New Ireland and New Britain; and from 
Mr. Robert Collett, containing an account of Latrun- 
culus and Crystallogobius, two remarkable forms of 
Gobioid fishes found in Scandinavia. 





New Suaxspere Socirety.—(Friday, March 8.) 
Frank A. Marswatt, Esq.,in the Chair. Mr. H. 
Courthope Bowen read a paper on As You Like It. 
After a few remarks on the methods we sheuld pursue 
and the object we should have in fixing the date of a 
play, Mr. Bowen confirmed Malone’s opinion that As 
You Like It was written (at least in part) in 1599; 
he also agreed with Mr. Aldis Wright that the stay of 
publication in 1600 was probably due to the play’s being 
unfinished. He then sketched, partly from fact and 
partly from fancy, Shakspere’s external life at this 
time, and endeavoured by means of the play to catch 
a glimpse of his inner life, showing that the differ- 
ence between town and country, and town-folk and 
country-folk, occupied his mind considerably at this 
period, during which we know he was establishing him- 
self at Stratford. Mr. Bowen then discussed the taults 
of the play as a play, pointing out several signs of haste 
and incompleteness, especially in the bad characters, 
and in the last scene. He then turned to consider the 
prominent characters in As You Like It, and dwelt 
much on the perfect skill and knowledge of human 
nature shown in Rosalind, Orlando, Touchstone, and 
Jaques. The exiled Duke he considered “an idling 
sentimentalist.” 
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FINE ART. 


THE ENGRAVED WORK OF TURNER AT THE FINE 
ART SOCIETY. 


Inj. second room at the Gallery of the Fine 
Art Society in Bond Street, there is exhibited, at 
the instance of Mr. Ruskin, that collection of the 
engraved work of Turner of the existence of which 
bare mention was made when the drawings were 
spoken of last week. From an early period of his 
life, onward to a very late, Turner was accustomed 
to furnish the engraver with subjects for his art; 
and probably there never was a painter who 
brought himself into such intimate relation as did 
Turner with all the best engravers of his day, or 
who in so very many cases superintended with 
minute care the engraving of his work. Of course 
many of the early prints from Turner’s designs 
were executed at a time when the publications of 
which they formed a part could not hope to enlarge 
their circulation by the attractions of a name not 
then famous. Turner, like any other comparatively 
ill-paid artist, was simply commissioned to execute 
such a drawing as chanced to please the publisher, 
and the design so made was engraved, it may be 
in such a publication as the History of Whalley, 
or, it may be, as head-piece to an Oxford Almanack 
for which Turner worked during twelve years of 
early manhood. But in 1807 his art had 
assumed so great an importance, and so calmly 
certain was he of its range and worth, that he 

the issue of the Liber Studiorum, in 
parts published at irregular intervals, each part 
containing five prints, and not four, as Mr. Huish, 
in momentary error, writes in the instructive 
notice he has appended to the Exhibition Cata- 
logue. Liber Studiorum, unlike any other series 
of Turner’s work, was executed in etching and 
mezzotint: the leading lines etched generally by 
himself, with a rare union of power and delicacy, 
and the mezzotint being added in a few cases by 
himself, but in most by the mezzotint engravers of 
already admitted skill, such as Lupton, Dunkarton, 
Say, and Charles Turner. The visitor should 
notice the brilliant examples lent by Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Brooke. Of the very first-rate subjects 
“Severn and Wye” is almost the only one that 
is absent. In 1819, the publication of Liber 
Studiorum, as writings upon the subject have 
mentioned, was arrested—not completed; for the 
rare prints afterwards to be accounted as very pre- 
cious treasures were in Turner's lifetime disre- 
garded. But five years before the cessation of 
Liber, Turner had begun to be the principal de- 
signer for a book of smaller, yet very considerable, 
worth—a book of line-engravings this time—Pic- 
turesque Views on the Southern Coast of England, 
of which one of the most admirable ornaments, 
the “ Lyme Regis,” engraved by W. B. Cooke, is 
to be seen in the Exhibition. This series was, in 
due course, brought to completion; and it is sin- 
gular that it is almost the only great venture in 
popularising the art of Turner by means of engray- 
ing which arrived at its legitimate close. 

It was now the turn of unaided mezzotint to be 
tried; and in 1826 Thomas Lupton was engaged 
to engrave, in his medium alone, the Ports of 
England. This enterprise, though to it we 
owe such an exquisite mezzotint as the “ Scar- 
borough,” was commercially unsuccessful, and 
concluded abruptly — indeed, an author gene- 
rally intelligent writes, I see, in the current 
number of the Portfolio, as if no issue whatever 
had taken place till Mr. Ruskin’s in 1856; but 
that late issue was principally of plates worn, and 
possibly retouched—the prints dating from thirty 
years earlier (of which Mr. Hamerton would 
appear to be unaware) alone showing the en- 
graver’s work in its earliest and fine condition, 
The next venture (1827) was to be a great work 
in line-engraving—the Picturesque Views in Eng- 
land and Wales, engraved under the superinten- 
dence of Heath. It stopped short when about 
four-fifths of its intended course was accomplished. 
For it some of the finest coloured drawings of 





the master, in his finest time, had been executed * 
the great Flint Castle, for instance, now ex- 
hibiting downstairs—a subject repeated with 
variations in Liber—and Mr. J. E. Taylor's Llan- 
thony Abbey, which we had occasion to speak of 
in noticing the treasures of the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The Chain Bridge over the Tees, engraved by W. 
R. Smith for the England and Wales, and ex- 
hibited at the Fine Art Society’s rooms, is one of 
the most accomplished pieces of line-engraving 
done in the nineteenth century: the skill with 
which such various distances, such subtle grada- 
tions of atmosphere, are realised being beyond 
praise. In the rendering of landscape art line- 
engraving cannot go any further than_ this. 
The student of the engraved work of Turner 
has still to take notice of the exquisite prints 
likewise from some of the most delicate of 
all Turner’s drawings, which recorded his im- 
pression of the French rivers—the Seine and 
the Loire. Furthermore, he has to notice a class 
of illustration even daintier than these, if also less 
masculine—the much-prized book-illustrations, of 
which some contributed to the early editions of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels are the least known yet 
not the least noteworthy. But in this class of 
work the illustrations to Rogers’s Poems and 
Rogers’s Italy, published about forty-five years 
ago, are confessedly the first; and it is these 
illustrations, engraved by Goodall, Wallis, Miller, 
and others, that have made the first editions of 
the Poems and the Italy among the earliest acqui- 
sitions, nowadays, of the collector of art-books. 
The large and more lately executed prints after 
the celebrated pictures—Mercury and Argus and 
Crossing the Brook, and the like of these—pretty 
well exhaust the list of the engraved work with 
which the visitor does well to occupy himself; 
and the list is already a long one, ranging from 
the great free work of the Liber Studiorum, so 
much of which was Turner's own, to the more 
laborious and mechanical yet not unworthy efforts 
of the later craftsmen. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








ART SALES, 


One of the most important sales that have yet 
taken place at Messrs. Christie’s this season was 
held very recently, when considerable pictures by 
modern English masters formed the principal at- 
traction. A Cornfield on the French Coast—one 
of those pictures in which Mr. H. W. B. Davis, 
A.R.A., has most successfully recorded the cha- 
racteristics of the Boulonais—sold for 246/.; by 
W. Linnell, The Hireling Shepherd, reached 2881. ; 
by F. Goodall, Passing the Cross, a picture in 
which the artist had departed from his wonted 
subjects, and had left the East for Brittany, 2627. 
Mr. Alt’s small collection of pictures was sold on 
the same occasion. Canterbury Meadows, a very 
fair example of T. S. Cooper, sold for 183/. The 
Mother's First Care, popular tableau de genre, 
by T. Faed, sold for 252/. There were also 
considerable examples by W. P. Frith, George 
Lance, D. Maclise, and other popular artists of the 
present and of the last generation. 


THe Arosa sale, held recently in Paris, con- 
sisted for the most part of very interesting slight 
work by eminent modern artists. The gross sum 
realised was, therefore, not large—about 4,000/.— 
but the artistic interest of the sale was consider- 
able. A very pretty Corot, Le Petit Pécheur, fell 
for 2007. A still slighter Corot, the Allée sous 
Bois, fell for 761. A Sleeping Woman, by Courbet, 
was knocked down at 120/., which the admirers 
of that artist held to be extremely cheap. An 
Eastern picture by Delacroix, Arabe montant a 
Cheval, realised 3207. M. Alexandre Dumas, to 
whom pictures, bibelots and bric-a-brac are known 
to be dear, became possessed of a pleasant example 
of Tessaert, Surah la Baiyneuse, a canvas inspired 
by the poetry of Victor Hugo. A Réverie, by 
Madrazo, fell for 160/.; and a little masterpiece 





of Meissonier, Le Liseur—a picture formerly in 
the famous Suermondt collection—reached the 
sum of 1,080. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Dr. ScHLTEMANN is now in Paris. He proposes, 
however, to return to Mycenae and recommence 
excavations there, as M. Stamataiki has been re- 
called to Athens. As soon as the unsettled state 
of the country will allow, he intends to resume 
his explorations at Hissarlik. 


Tat the remainder of the celebrated Novar 
collection of Turner drawings and pictures is to 
be sold this season—and, indeed, in all probability 
before Easter—many of our readers are by this 
time aware; but they will not’ find unwelcome a 
seasonable reminder of the nature and extent of 
this remarkable assemblage of the work of our 
greatest landscape-painter. Many choice pieces 
from the collection were sold last year; but they 
were principally vignettes, and there remain to be 
sold some twenty or thirty elaborate water-colours 
of the ripest period of Turner’s art. Many were 
executed, we believe, for the England and Wales 
series of engravings. Their present condition will 
be a matter of great interest to the amateur; for 
it is many years since they have been much seen, 
and that fate should not have befallen them which 
has befallen too much of Turner's later work in 
water-colour. These drawings, important as 
they are, do not exhaust, it may be well to add, 
the interest of the collection, as it includes six 
chosen pictures by Turner painted at various 
periods of his career, and thus representing his art 
with unusual completeness. 


WE have received from Messrs. Roos, of Am- 
sterdam, the catalogue of the collections of 
modern pictures and drawings of the late Mr. P. 
Langerhuizen, to be sold by them on the 26th 
and 27th inst. All the best recent Netherlandish 
and Belgian painters—Gallait, Leys, Rochussen, 
ten Kate, &c.—and many of the better-known 
French and German painters, are well represented. 
Mr, Langerhuizen’s important library was recently 
sold by Frederik Miiller. 


Mr. J. Watson Nicor is undoubtedly among 
the most humorous of living painters, and the 
figures of his pictures are generally so strongly 
individualised that they approach to what are 
known as “ character parts” upon the stage. In 
emphasising the individual he verges on the eecen- 
tric. The humorous invention known as When a 
Man’s Single, he Lives at his Ease—which repre- 
sents a Jacobean bachelor of comfortable life in 
the enjoyment of the contentment that succeeds 
dinner—has been reproduced in etching by M. 
Lhuillier, and published by Messrs, Deighton and 
Dunthorne, of 320 High Holborn. The etcher, 
while preserving what there is of humour in the 
design, has known how to insist upon what is 
picturesque ; and the etching is thus undoubtedly 
the work of a very skilled artist. The lines of 
the composition, which are those of the painter 
—and the lines especially of the solitary figure 
—are not, we think, of the happiest; but 
the lighting of the picture is admirable, 
at the same time sharp and warm; and the ac- 
cessories have received from M. Lhuillier, as they 
are wont to receive from Mr. Nicol, very careful 
and wise treatment. The eight-lezged Jacobean 
table—by which sits the worthy who is the pic- 
ture’s nominal subject—the wine in the wine- 
glass, the Venetian decanter, the finely-carved 
buffet, the brass dish of repoussé work, are 
pleasant details of the furnishing of the chamber 
of which M. Lhuillier has made the most. The 
picture was one that demanded for its due trans- 
lation into black and white the warm effects of 
light and shade that etching has more easily at 
command than has line-engraving ; and the pub- 
lishers have done well to entrust the work to M. 
Lhuillier—an etcher as yet seemingly unspoilt by 
success; not yet rendered careless by the too- 
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ready acceptance of his work by a half-informed 
public. 


Tue Grosvenor Gallery is open to-day to the 
public free, after which the present exhibition 
will be closed. 


By a recent decree all the young scholars of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts who obtain the prix de 
Rome are to be exempt from military service, on 
condition of their passing the regular time at the 
Ecole de Rome, and fulfilling all their other 
obligations towards the State. 


Parnters and sculptors sending works to the 
French Exhibition will be permitted to add to 
the names of the works exhibited the names of 
former works that they may have executed either 
on or in public monuments, This permission has 
only just been granted, and in the interest of 
artists it is wished that it should be made known 
as widely as possible. 


M. CitstnaEr, the French sculptor, has just 
been commissioned to execute a colossal statue of 
the Republic, which is to be cast in bronze, and 
set up at the foot of the Trocadéro, opposite the 
Pont d’Iéna, 


Wiru regard to the authorship and subject of 
the portrait of a Florentine lady, lent by Mr. 
Willett to the Exhibition of ‘“ Old Masters ” (see 
AcapEmy, January 19, February 2 and 9), a dis- 
cussion was held—too late for us to give an 
account of its results—at the meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on Thursday evening, March 14. 
Meantime, Mr. J. O’Connell remarks that, although 
there can be no doubt about the portrait engraved 
by Palmerini from Ghirlandajo’s fresco being 
identical with the present work, it is by no means 
so certain that this portrait represents the same 
person as the medal inscribed with the name of 
Giovannadegl’ Albizzi, wife of Lorenzo Tornabuoni. 
The note to this effect to which Mr. Willett refers 
in his letter to the Times of January 24, as 
occurring in Palmerini’s catalogue, was not written 
by Palmerini himself but by Cicognara, under- 
neath the print called Madonna Laura, drawn by 
Ernini, and engraved by Palmerini. It merel 
says “ Not Laura but Giovanna deg? Albizzi,” evi- 
dently judging it to be the same person as the 
medal; but this likeness is disclaimed by Palme- 
rini, who goes through the features of each por- 
trait, pointing out their differences, and also 
speaks of the paucity of hair on the head in the 
medal as compared with its abundance in the por- 
trait. The supposition of Mr. Robinson as to the 
lady represented being Lucrezia Tornabuoni is 
quite untenable, for that lady was the motherand not 
the wife of Lorenzo de’ Medici as stated by Vasari, 
and would, therefore, have been an old woman 
at the time. Neither can it be supposed that 
Vasari’s statement is due only to a slip of memory, 
by which he substituted the name of Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, the mother of Lorenzo de’ Medici, for 
that of Giovanna deg!’ Albizzi, the wife of Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni; for the passage occurs where he is 
enumerating the pictures of Botticelli in the 
possession of the Medici family; and in that 
possession the portrait of Giovanna would have no 
cause nor likelihood to be. Prof. Richter’s sup- 

osition as to the portrait being the work of 
Xidolfo Ghirlandajo is also set aside by the fact 
of that painter being a mere child at the date— 
1488—when it was painted. 


Tue death is announced of M. Alexandre 
Viollet-le-Duc, landscape-painter and art-critic, 
and brother of the more famous Eugéne. 


In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts this month, 
Cuyp, Paul Potter, Metsu, Jan Steen, and Teniers 
are the masters criticised by M. Reiset in his 
eighth article on the National Gallery. M. Ch. 
Epbrussi contributes a sixth article on Diirer’s 
drawings, enriched by a number of capital illus- 
trations, but including some that we should hardly 
have ventured to assign to the great German 
master: for instance, the Cupid stung by Bees, 
@ water-colour drawing in the British Museum 





copied, according to M. Ephrussi, from one in the 
Ambras collection at Vienna. M. Duranty, who 
made some acute remarks on the pictures in the 
Salon last year, is now going to take us for some 
“ Promenades au Louvre,” and first of all in the 
Egyptian salles in order to make a few remarks on 
Egyptian art. The other writers in the number 
tebe M. B. Fillon, whose article on Moliére 
will be mentioned elsewhere, are M. Alfred Darcel, 
who occupies himself with Russian art under the 
guidance of Viollet-le-Duc; M. L. Gonse, who 
reviews Gustave Eyrie’s Chdteaus historiques ; 
and Le Comte Clément de Ris, who gives an 
account of the Musée de Puy. 


In the AcapEemy of September 30, 1876, men- 
tion was made of the remarkable series of wall- 
aintings in the Bishop’s Palace at Chur, in 
Gutientved, representing THolbein’s celebrated 
Dance of Death, and of the startling hypothesis 
that Prof. Vogelin had then just brought out con- 
cerning them. Since that time the Antiquarian 
Society of Ziirich have published a work by Prof. 
Vogelin containing reproductions of these inter- 
esting old paintings and a fuller statement of his 
supposition that they were painted by Holbein 
himself, who executed them, he imagines, on his 
way back from Italy after his early travels, and 
only afterwards conceived the idea, probably at 
the suggestion of some bookseller, of multiplying 
them by means of wood-engraving. This hypo- 
thesis, which, it must be admitted, looks plausible 
enough at first sight, and is supported by Prof. 
Vogelin with eighteen different proofs, is not, 
however, as we before surmised, based on very 
sound deductions ; and in the two last numbers of 
the Kunst-Kronik it is attacked and entirely falls 
to the ground before the conclusive reasoning of 
Dr. Alfred Woltmann, the distinguished bio- 
grapher of Holbein. Dr. Woltmann, when he 
ublished the first edition of his work, stated that 

e had not examined the Chur wall-paintings 
ersonally, but since then he has done so, and 

e now gives a detailed description of them in 
the Kunst-Kronik. According to him, these 
works were executed “‘ by a clever Swiss painter 
working under good school traditions.” Some of 
them, he says, have suffered greatly, many have 
partly perished, yet the cleverness with which 
they have been enlarged from small copies, espe- 
cially in the reproduction of costume and land- 
scape backgrounds, in which they often differ from 
the originals, is unmistakeable. That much of 
Holbein’s delicacy is lost is not surprising, but for 
the most part the painter has happily adapted 
himself to the Holbein character, only the heads 
being somewhat heavier than in the woodcuts, 
When the painter could not carry out Holbein’s 
design, he occasionally adapted a motive from 
Diirer. 

Tue Portfolio this month gives first an etching 
from a picture by Mrs. Allingham, entitled Spring 
Days, a portrait of a charming young lady walking 
in the wood and picking wild flowers; and then, 
in strong contrast to this pretty modern work, a 
reproduction of Rembrandt's magnificent etching, 
the portrait of Ephraim Bonus, The portrait, 
Ephraim Bonus, of which the very rare first state, 
with the black ring, was exhibited last year at the 
Burlington Club, was etched by Rembrandt from 
the painting in the possession of Jan Six—a re- 
markable fact, for it has been asserted that Rem- 
brandt never etched from his own pictures. This, 
according to Mr. P. G. Hamerton, is a solitary 
instance. All lovers of Rembrandt know the fine 
portrait of the thoughtful Jew doctor, standing 
for a moment to reflect as he descends the stairs 
from his patient’s sick-room. It is, as a matter of 
course, admirably reproduced by M. Amand- 
Durand, The present instalment of the Life of 
Turner shows the great painter haggling over 
money transactions with his publishers and en- 
gravers, and behaving altogether in a very mean 
manner, even charging two guineas for the loan of 
a drawing which the recipient imagined had been 
freely given him as a present. 





THE STAGE. 


Mr. Irvine's impersonation of the character of 
Louis XI., of which we shall have occasion to 
> we in detail in our general review of the 
theatres, is likely to be classed among his most 
successful efforts. The play, as will be remem- 
bered by those whose memory of the stage extends 
backward to the period of the late Mr. Charles 
Kean’s performances, is constructed directly with 
a view to bring into relief the darker features in 
the character of the king. Its story is not in itself 
interesting ; nor can its leading personage be said 
to gain the sympathies of the audience. Mr. 
Irving’s triumph is therefore due mainly to the art 
of the actor. The key of the performance is dis- 
tinctly melodramatic ; but it is nevertheless highly 
imaginative ; and the successive scenes of the play 
exercise over the spectator a fascination which is 
scarcely lessened by the sombre and occasionally 
even repulsive nature of its incidents. The 
version, which is neatly written in blank verse, is 
the work of Mr. Boucicault, and is in fact identi- 
cal with that in which Mr. Charles Kean was ac- 
customed to appear. The manuscript copy—for 
the play has never been printed—has been placed 
: the service of the management by Mrs. Charles 
ean. 


Ir is unfortunately impossible to accord much 
praise to a new drama by Mr. Palgrave Simpson 
and Mr, Claude Templar, which, under the title 
of The Scar on the Wrist, has been produced at 
the St. James’s Theatre. The title of this piece, 
in which Miss Ada Cavendish, fresh from Shak- 
sperian triumphs, represents the heroine, does 
not, it is true, promise anything but a melodrama ; 
but few people with a robust appetite for enter- 
tainments of the stage object to a melodrama 
when it is a good play of its kind. The Scar on 
the Wrist is certainly not a good play of its kind. 
Its story is composed of very familiar elements, 
which have not been employed with the skill and 
tact that might have been expected from the repu- 
tation of at least one of the authors. The pro- 
ceedings of its personages inspire little interest, 
and the incidents which are introduced with a 
view to startle or harrow the spectator are some- 
times absurd enough to provoke unseasonable 
laughter. 


Herr NevittE Mortirz, the Hungarian trage- 
dian, who has recently appeared as Othello at 
morning performances at the Queen's Theatre, 
will make his appearance at that house this even- 
ing in the character of Shylock in the Merchant 
of Venice. 

A NEW comedy, entitled Za Belle Sur, in 
three acts and in verse, has been produced at the 
Troisiéme Théatre Frangais. Its reception has 
not been very favourable. The author is M. Mary 
Lafon. Le Ballon Morel, at the Théitre Frangais, 
is merely a spectacular play, the heroes of which, 
like the chief persons in M. Jules Verne’s famous 
piece, travel round the world and see strange 
and picturesque sights. 








MUSIC. 


A Concise History of Music, fron the Com- 
mencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Time. For the Use of Students. 
By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Warden of 
Trinity College, London, and Lecturer on 
Musical History in the same College. 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co , 1878.) 

Tue present work is, as appears from the 


title-page, one of the series of “‘ Cambridge 
School and College Text Books.” With a 


vivid recollection of the only other musical 
work of the same series—Mr. H. C. Banister’s 
book on “ Music,” which is one of the best 
and most trustworthy I know—lI opened Mr. 
Hunt’s book anticipating that I should find 
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a worthy companion volume to Mr. Banister’s. 
I regret to say that I have been bitterly dis- 
appointed. In his Preface the author says 
that his book is intended as a text-book ; but 
for a text-book the very first requisite is 
accuracy ; and I am bound in all honesty to 
say that a book containing in the same space 
so many gross blunders as the present I never 
met with in my life. Exclusive of the ex- 
amination papers and indexes at the end, the 
book contains 156 small pages; and in these 
I have marked, as I read, over seventy mis- 
takes, most of them very glaring. It would 
try the patience of my readers too much to 
enumerate them all ; but to justify the strong 
language employed with regard to the volume 
it is needfal to quote several. 

First let us take a selection from what, but 
for their number, might perhaps be called 
printer’s errors. On page 13 we read of “il 
nuovo musica’”’—a curious specimen of Italian. 
On page 22 Zachau’s name is given as 
“ Zackau ;” and on page 30 we find “ Reii- 
ter” for “ Reuter.” On page 41 Prince 
Lichnowsky, Beethoven’s patron, is called 
“ Liebnowsky.” On page 43 Spohr’s fourth 
symphony is called “‘ Die Wiehe der Tone ;” 
while we further find such mis-spellings as 
“‘Mercadente” for Mercadante” (p. 55), 
“Gaffureus” for “ Gafurius” (p. 82), the 
“ Masurga”’ of Luscinius for “ Musurgia” 
(p. 184—repeated on p. 137), ‘“‘ Novella” 
for “ Novello” (p. 152), and ‘‘ Wachter ”’ 
for “‘ Wachtel’’ (p. 153). 

These are, perhaps, bad enough, consider- 
ing that the work is a text-book ; but they 
are absolutely nothing compared with what 
is to be found in the matter of wrong dates 
and incorrect facts. Here, again, I shall 
only quote as specimens a portion of those I 
have noted. The dates of the birth and 
death of Giovanni Gabrieli are given (p. 14) 
as 1540-1612, instead of 1557-1613. Again, 
there is perhaps nothing easier to ascertain 
in musical history than the dates of the com- 
position of Handel’s chief works; yet Mr. 
Hunt gives 1712 instead of 1713 for the 
Utrecht Te Dewm (p. 23), 1743 instead of 
1741 for Samson (p. 24), 1747 instead of 
1746 for Judas Maccabaeus (p. 24) ; and in 
his chronological tables (p. 78) he not only 
repeats the errors as to the Utrecht Te Dewm 
and Samson, but allots Saul and Israel in 
Egypt to 1739, whereas both works were 
written in 1738. Further, the date of Schu- 
bert’s Mass in C is given as 1815 instead of 
1816 (p. 46); that of the production of 
Gluck’s (Italian) Alceste as 1767 instead of 
1766 (p. 78) ; and the death of Hector Ber- 
lioz is said (p. 105) to have occurred in 
1849, the true date being 1869. 

As to facts, a few examples of the kind of 
blunders to be met with throughout the book 
will suffice. On page 33 Mozart’s six sonatas 
for piano and violin, dedicated to the Prin- 
cess of Orange, are described as “ six sonatas 
Jor various instruments, with harpsichord ac- 
companiment.”’ If Mr. Hunt had taken the 
trouble to consult Kdéchel’s catalogue he 
could have found out all about them. On 
the following page we are told that the same 
composer wrote twelve masses. The real 
number (as Kéchel could have taught Mr. 
Hunt) is fifteen, besides some that are in- 
complete or of doubtful authenticity. On 
page 43 we read that Spohr produced at the 





Philharmonic concerts his symphony in D 
flat! Spohr never wrote a symphony in D 
flat at all; and anyone professing to write 
a history of music ought to know that the 
symphony produced at the Philharmonic was 
that in D minor. At page 45 Weber’s 
Preciosa is spoken of as an opera, which 
surely anyone with the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the music must be perfectly aware 
it is not; and on page 47 Schubert's Rosa- 
munde is also described as an opera—a title 
to which it has no more claim than Preciosa. 
But, worst of all, Schumann’s music to 
Goethe’s Faust is pointed out (p. 119) as 
one of the “‘landmarks in the development 
of opera.”” By no stretch of language can 
Schumann’s Faust be possibly called an 
opera. Again, in the enumeration, with 
dates, of Meyerbeer’s operas (p. 48) we find 
the following :—“ L’ Etoile du Nord (origi- 
nally inGerman), 1844.” The date of L’ Etoile 
du Nord is 1854, not 1844; it was originally 
in French, the libretto by Scribe ; but it con- 
tains six numbers from an earlier German 
opera, The Camp of Silesia, which was pro- 
duced in 1844; and readers will now easily 
see how Mr. Hunt has managed to confuse 
matters. On page 56 we are told that one of 
Balfe’s most prominent productions is “‘ The 
Castle of Amyon, a posthumous work.” Balfe 
never wrote a work with any such title at 
all; the posthumous work referred to is pro- 
bably the Talisman. On page 58 we read of 
“ F. H. Cowen, composer of the Rose Maiden, 
the Corsair, and other operas.” Neither the 
Rose Maiden nor the Corsair is an opera. 
On the same page we learn that Spohr set 
Goethe’s Faust to music. This is certainly 
news to us; the libretto of Spohr’s opera is 
not founded on Goethe’s poem at all. In the 
“Art Summary,” among writers of sonatas 
for the piano we find the names of Weigl and 
Kreutzer. Mr. Hunt may be challenged to 
find one single sonata for the piano by either 
of those composers. On page 147 we learn 
that the basset-horn “might be considered 
obsolete, but for its recent employment by 
Wagner.” Wagner has never employed it 
in a single one of his scores. On the follow- 
ing page another startling fact is communi- 
cated in the following words: —‘ The presence 
of the trombone in many of Handel’s scores 
is due to Mozart, who greatly improved the 
chorus accompaniments in this respect.” The 
only score of Handel’s into which Mo- 
zart introduced trombones was the Messiah, 
and even there they are not used except in 
the introduction to the overture, and in 
the accompaniment of the short quartetts, 
“Since by man came death,” and “ For as in 
Adam all die.” In not one single chorus in 
any one of Handel’s works did Mozart ever 
add trombones at all. 

I have marked at least twenty or thirty 
more blunders quite as outrageous as those 
I have quoted, but forbear to tire the reader’s 
patience by enumerating them. The book 
appears to be a merecompilation from all kinds 
of sources; and the editor almost seems to 
have taken everything he read for gospel. 
It is but seldom he ventures on any original 
remarks ; when he does, the result is (to say 
the least of it) surprising. Two quotations 
will suffice in support of this statement. 
Here is one :—“ In the domain of chamber 
music, Schubert’s most striking composition 





is, perhaps, the octet for stringed and wind 
instruments” (p. 47). The inference is irre- 
sistible that the writer knows neither the two 
piano trios, the quartetts in D minor and G, 
nor the great quintett in C. The other opinion 
to be quoted is still more extraordinary :— 
“In the great majority of his works, whether in 
his symphonies or in his organ sonatas, Mendels- 
sohn disregards the requirements of the set forms 
of composition, and for that reason is scarcely to 
be regarded as a safe model for the young com- 
poser ” (p. 51.) 

One would have thought that every musi- 
cian knew that if ever, since the foundation 
of the world, there lived a composer whose 
works were perfect models of correctness,, 
purity, and elegance of form, that composer 
was Mendelssohn. This is admitted even by 
those who deny his claim to a place in the 
first rank of tone-poets. So absurd a state- 
ment as the above has seldom been made in 
print. 

It would be superfluous, in conclusion, to 
pass any opinion as to the general value of 
Mr. Hunt’s book. The extracts quoted will 
sufficiently speak for themselves. 

EBENEZER Provt. 


THE programme of last Saturday's concert at 
the Crystal Palace included Beethoven’s sym- 
hony in A (No. 7), splendidly played by the 

nd ; Sullivan’s clever overture to Zhe Sapphire 
Necklace, which has been more than once before 
heard at the Palace, and the ballet music from 
Verdi’s Don Carlos, as the orchestral numbers. 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs gave a fine performance of 
Chopin’s concerto in F' minor, and Mdme. Sophie 
Lowe and Signor Foli were the vocalists. This 
afternoon Prof. Macfarren’s Lady of the Lake will 
be performed, an opportunity being thus given for 
the first time to Londoners of making acquaintance 
with the work. 


At the Adelphi Theatre, on Tuesday evening, 
Malle. Marie Fechter made her first appearance in 
England as Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust. The 
ordeal was a severe one, because Mr. Rosa has 
accustomed us to no ordinary degree of excellence ; 
but it is no more than justice to the young lady 
to say that she passed through it triumphantly. 
Of her voice it would be rash to speak positively 
after one hearing; the impression produced by one 
performance (an impression to be taken with some 
reserve) is that it is of no great power, but well 
trained, and of very sympathetic quality. Mdlle. 
Fechter’s great success, however, was made by her 
acting: a more charming impersonation of the 
heroine of Gounod’s opera can scarcely be imagined, 
As Faust, Mr. Joseph Maas more than confirmed 
the good opinion expressed after hearing him in 
the Golden Cross; while the parts of Mephisto- 
pheles, Valentine, Wagner, Siebel, and Martha, 
were without exception excellently given by 
Messrs. Celli, Ludwig, and Dodd, Miss Josephine 
Yorke and Mrs. Aynsley Cook, The ensemble of 
the work was worthy of Mr. Rosa, and no higher 
praise could be given to it. 


Tue first of three o_o concerts was given 
by Mr. Carrodus and Mr. Edward Howell at the 
Langham Hall yesterday week, the 8th inst. 
Mozart’s quartett in G (No. 1), the posthumous 
Andante and Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Op. 81, 
and Beethoven’s quartett in C minor, Op, 18, No. 
4, were given by an excellent quartett party, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Carrodus, V. Nicholson, Doyle, 
and EK. Howell. The programme also included 
Molique’s Three Melodies (Op. 36) for violin and 

ianoforte, played by Messrs. Carrodus and Henry 

homas, and two songs given by Miss Julia Elton. 


Moptiz, Marre Kress gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at St. James's Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, with a very interesting programme 
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including Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C major, 
Rameau’s Gavotte with variations, Beethoven’s 
“Waldstein” Sonata, Bennett's “Lake, Millstream, 
and Fountain,” and smaller pieces by Chopin, 
Rubinstein, Krebs, Tschaikowsky, Schloezer, and 
Liszt. The second recital is announced to take 
place on Wednesday week, the 27th inst. 


Tue result of the competitions for the prizes 
offered by the Société des Compositeurs de Musique 
last year has just been ammounced. The prize of 
200 ‘franes for a five-voice madrigal is awarded to 
M. Henry Cohen; that of 300 francs for a fan- 
tasia and fugue for the organ to M. Emile Bernard ; 
and that of 500 francs for a sonata for two pianos 
to M. Georges Pfeiffer; while a second prize of 
the same amount for a string quintett has: not 
been awarded at all; two competitors received 
honourable mention, but neither was thought 
worthy of the prize. 

Erratum.—In last week’s AcADEMY, p. 224, 
col. 1, for “ Hiinter” read “ Hiinten.” 
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